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6 tee attempt to reach agreement with respect to the meaning 


of terms has frequently been made by psychologists, and 

to a considerable extent made in vain. Since the need for 
agreement becomes more urgent every day, attempts will continue 
to be made until the need is satisfied. Probably there are no words 
about which agreement is more necessary than the words ‘‘con- 
scious’’ and ‘‘unconscious’’. This is the motive and explanation 
of the present discussion. We psychologists may differ widely 
from one another in our theories of the conscious and the uncon- 
scious, but surely it is possible for us to agree as to the meaning 
we are to give our terms. 

Let me begin with the statement—which I take to be funda- 
mental—that for psychology consciousness is not an entity, but 
merely a character belonging to certain processes, or events, or 
phenomena in the universe. Unfortunately, both in ordinary 
speech and in psychology, ‘‘consciousness’’ has come to be used 
in a sense that inevitably suggests an entity, if not a 
locality. We speak of this or that as coming into consciousness, 
as being in consciousness, as passing out of consciousness. I 
should maintain that this loose usage is quite indefensible in the 





* Read before Section J of the British Association for the Advancement of Science, 


at Toronto, August, 1924. 
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light of the facts as they exist for the psychologist. We ought to 
set our faces firmly against it. ‘‘Consciousness’’ is for us noth. 
ing but the abstract noun formed from the word ‘‘conscious,” 
as ‘‘darkness’’ from ‘‘dark,’’ ‘‘goodness’’ from ‘‘good.’’ In the 
concrete we have conscious process, not consciousness. 

To define the attribute or character ‘‘consciousness,’’ as an 
attribute or character of certain processes, is impossible, because 
there is nothing else in the universe in terms of which we ean 
define it. To some extent, however, we may describe it, thongh 
necessarily in a more or less figurative and inexact way. On the 
one hand, it may be said to involve an integration of the kind | 
have elsewhere called ‘‘psychical integration.’’* In the con- 
scious process are synthesized or integrated the life activity, or 
rather life activities, of an organism with factors conditioning 
those activities, and external to them. The position is best 
realized by considering the nature of perceptual process. It may 
be objected that feeling—the affective—does not always involve 
this integration. The answer is that the conscious process in the 
concrete is neyer mere feeling. 

On the other hand, consciousness involves what I have else 
where called an ‘‘inside view’’ of the event. This is in fact the 
very meaning of ‘‘conscious.’’ Moreover it is this ‘‘inside view” 
that makes a science of psychology possible. Whether we define 
psychology in terms of behavior, or in terms of conscious proc- 
ess, it is quite certain that the interpretation of our facts must 
be in terms of the inner mental life, if we are to understand the 
facts psychologically, or to have a science of psychology at all. 
Such interpretation is possible because conscious process is what 
it is, because it involves an ‘‘inside view’’ of the event. Hence 
conscious processes must always be regarded as beyond question 
the primary facts for the psychologist, understanding ‘‘ primary” 
of course in a logical, not a temporal, sense. 

Let us pass next to ‘‘unconscious.’” The inner mental life, 
manifesting itself primarily for the psychologist in conscious 
process, is conditioned by inner factors, forming what we might 
eall the structure of the mind, or the make-up of the individual 
organism on the mental side. These elements of mental structure 
have usually in recent psychology been designated ‘‘ dispositions,” 
and have been set over against conscious process or experience. 
Interests, prejudices, sentiments, may be cited in illustration. 





1 See Instinct in Man. 
2See An Introduction to the Psychology of Education. 
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Without a knowledge of these and suchlike we cannot understand 
the course taken by conscious process and behavior in the con- 
erete individual case. But obviously the character of conscious- 
ness does not belong to these inner determinants of conscious 
process. They clearly belong to a different order of existence 
altogether. With respect to consciousness they are wnconscious. 
Hence the fundamental distinction between the ‘‘conscious’’ and 
the ‘‘uneonscious’’ in psychology would seem to resolve itself into 
the distinction between experience and disposition, or between 
the primary type of mental process and the elements of mental 
structure. For reasons which will appear presently it might be 
desirable to speak of the structural unconscious in this case. 
Personally, however, I should be inclined to drop ‘‘structural,’’ 
and to use ‘‘uneconscious”’ in this sense only, if it is to be used at 
all as a technical term in psychology. 

We now come to the real problems. Are there processes of 
the mental life which cannot be classed under the head of con- 
scious processes? That there are processes of which the indi- 
vidual, of whose mental life they are processes, is unaware is 
undoubted. First of all there are the processes which have usu- 
ally been designated ‘‘subeonscious.’’ Let us consider these for 
a moment. Enumeration is hardly necessary. To obviate any 
misunderstanding, however, it may be noted that the present 
reference is to the type of mental process involved in absent- 
minded acts, in the dreams of sleep, in the phenomena of 
hypnosis, in automatic writing, and the like. It is clear that con- 
scious process in another is not characterized by awareness as 
far as we are concerned. Yet we confidently infer conscious 
process from behavior without this direct evidence. On similar 
grounds in the case of the phenomena under discussion we infer 
processes of the same order as conscious processes, but if our 
inference is not confirmed by awareness on the part of the indi- 
vidual concerned, we term them ‘‘subconscious.’’ Our termi- 
nology would be greatly simplified, if we ceased to take personal 
awareness as the criterion of conscious process, and discarded the 
use of ‘*subeonscious’’ and similar terms altogether. Any dis- 
tinction within the field of conscious process is entirely sub- 
ordinate, and can best be marked by the use of such terms as 
‘personal’? and ‘‘extrapersonal.’’ Not only would terminology 
be simplified in this way, but a source of frequent and serious con- 
fusion would be removed. 

In the second place we must also recognize in the mental life 
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processes which are not of the same order as conscious processes, 
This fact, or at least its significance, has to a great extent eluded 
the notice of the psychologist in the past, and the result has been 
an even more serious confusion than any confusion connected with 
the so-called subconscious processes we have just considered. 
Freud speaks of processes in the unconscious which from their 
nature can never become conscious. There are such processes, 
though it is not always easy to see precisely what phenomena 
Freud has in mind. The designation I would suggest for such 
processes is ‘‘endopsychic.’’ 

These ‘‘endopsychic’’ processes are themselves of different 
types. Without any attempt at an exhaustive enumeration of 
these, we may profitably consider two types, both of which are of 
great psychological importance. On the one hand there are the 
processes involved in the operation of associations, and on the 
other hand the processes involved in the interaction of disposi- 
tional elements with one another, as, for example, in conflict. 
These may be considered in turn. 

It is matter for surprise that the phenomena of association, 
which have so long played a prominent part in the science of psy- 
chology and in psychological theories, should never have been 
subjected to more than a superficial analysis. When an idea A 
comes to mind because of an idea X that was in mind a moment 
ago, we explain the occurrence by saying that an associative bond 
had been established between X and A as a result of previous 
experience, and we proceed to investigate the conditions under 
which such associative bonds are established, and the laws in 
accordance with which they operate. But there are more funda- 
mental problems. The idea A is a conscious process, or at least 
a phase or aspect of a conscious process; so also with respect to 
the idea X. The associative bond is some kind of trace in the 
nervous system on its physiological side; what on the psychologi- 
cal side we do not know. But the conscious process A is an end 
result, as it were, of a process—the operation of the associative 
bond with X—which is not itself a conscious process, nor of the 
same order as conscious process. Or, to put the matter in another 
way, the occurrence of idea A as a conscious process depends on 
the activity of some dispositional modification—the unconscious 
as already defined; the idea X we may assume depended similarly 
on the previous activity of another dispositional modification. 
The passing of activity from the one to the other, that is, the 
operation of the associative bond between them, is a process which 
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is obviously of an entirely different order from conscious process 
A or conscious process X. It is, if you like, a process between 
‘‘yneonscious’’ and ‘‘unconscious,’’ a process in the ‘‘uncon- 
scious.’? We might, therefore, speak of a functional or dynamic 
unconscious as well as a structural unconscious, but I should 
prefer to designate such process ‘‘endopsychic.’’ The manner and 
terms in which I have described the phenomena may be crude and 
open to damaging criticism, but this does not affect the fact, which 
is what I wish particularly to call attention to. 

The operation of associative bonds may be regarded as merely 
a special case of the interaction of dispositional elements. From 
the moment when the psychologist recognizes the existence of such 
elements he is inevitably committed to the consideration of their 
interaction with one another, and cannot confine his attention to 
their determination of conscious process. This holds even if we 
regard these elements merely in their physiological aspect. The 
living organism is a unity. Any modification of any living 
cell in the living organism affects, theoretically at least, 
the activity of every other cell to a greater or a less extent. The 
cells are not active each independently for itself, but the activity 
of each is affected by the activity of the others. There are inhibi- 
tions and facilitations and modifications in the activity of one 
because of the activity of others. If we put this in terms of 
psychic energy we have something not unlike the Freudian psy- 
chology in certain aspects. Let us call the energy manifesting 
itself in the activity of each individual cell the ‘‘cell wish.”’ 
Then in the most primitive condition each ‘‘cell wish’’ will seek its 
own end regardless of all other considerations. But in a living 
organism, even the simplest, some sort of equilibrium must be 
established between the various ‘‘cell wishes’”’ by reciprocal modi- 
fications and inhibitions. We can easily describe the process in 
Freudian terms. Each ‘‘cell wish,’’ acting under the dominance 
of the Pleasure Principle, that is, seeking its own end without 
regard to any other consideration, comes into conflict with other 
‘cell wishes,’’ and because of the Reality Principle resident in 
the life of the organism as an organism there must necessarily be 
repression of trends and partial trends. Repressed trends are 
not eliminated, but remain active in the ‘‘unconscious,’’ that is 
to say, within the cell life, and whenever conditions are favorable 
will tend to manifest themselves again. So the description might 
run. This kind of interpretation of the Freudian psychology has 
not previously, so far as I know, been attempted, but I believe it 
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to be both useful and fruitful. In any case the point I am anxioys 
to make is that dispositional elements, in whatever way we regard 
them, whether as nervous or as mental structures, are parts of the 
structure of a living organism. As such they share in its life 
activities, each determining its own ‘‘wish.’’ They interact with 
one another, conflicting, inhibiting, modifying, facilitating. Avgain 
this is process of an entirely different order from conscious 
process. It is as such incapable of becoming conscious. It js 
**endopsychic.’’ 

The question may naturally be asked whether an illustration 
can be given from our own mental life of the kind of phenomena 
that ought to be classed with the phenomena we have just been 
describing. That does not present any serious difficulty. Take 
the case of the growth of a strong love sentiment, and the phe- 
nomena to which it gives rise. When it has developed it pro. 
foundly modifies not merely the behavior, but the whole attitude 
of the individual towards its object. To a certain situation in 
connection with an indifferent object, and in connection with all 
objects prior to the development of the sentiment, he reacts, let 
us say, with anger. Toa similar situation in connection with the 
object of the sentiment, the reaction is no longer anger; anger may 
in fact be totally inhibited, and the tendency to be angry may never 
be experienced as a conscious tendency at all. Here we have 
what I take to be conflict between dispositional elements, and, 
as I have said, there may not even be consciousness of conflict. 

Or take the case of a prejudice. Let us suppose it is a preju- 
dice against a certain person. Similar phenomena show then- 
selves. Actions of this person, circumstances relating to this 
person, are reacted to by the individual in the way determined 
by the prejudice, which may be totally different from the way in 
which these very things are reacted to in all other cases. Al! the 
time the individual himself may not even be conscious of the 
prejudice. 

It seems to me, therefore, that no one who considers the facts 
can have any doubt about the reality of ‘‘endopsychic’’ process. 
It might of course be argued that the processes are physiological 
and nothing more. That is possibly the case. Only, such knowl- 
edge of them as the physiologist has, or can in the meantime have, 
or obtain, he owes to the psychologist. Hence to assume that the 
processes are merely physiological is an easy but quite baseless 
assumption; to prove that they are is a very formidable task. 
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A RECONCILIATION OF CURRENT THEORIES OF 
EMOTION * 


By J. W. BRIDGES 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF PSYCHOLOGY, MCGILL UNIVERSITY 


RECTOR OF PSYCHOLOGICAL RESEARCH, CANADIAN NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR 
MENTAL HYGIENE, MONTREAL 


ry HE psychology of the affective aspect of the mind is at 
| present relatively undeveloped. If we know something 
about ‘‘thinking’’ and ‘‘doing’’, we know next to nothing 
about ‘‘feeling’’. This fact has been emphasized by the recent 
rapid development in applied psychology. The demand for a 
method of evaluating the affective make-up of the individual has 
not yet been satisfactorily met. This demand becomes the more 
urgent as we realize more vividly the importance of affective 
differences among individuals in any attempt to explain past 
delinquencies, to predict future achievement, or to guide and con- 
trol behavior. The inadequacy of psychology has also been 
brought home to us by educationists who seek assistance in their 
aim to train feelings and sentiments as well as behavior and 
intellect. 

In the face of these demands we find psychologists occupying 
much of their time in aimless controversies as to the nature of 
emotion. The introspectionist, the behaviorist, the functionalist, 
the structuralist, the psychoanalyst, and what not, each expounds 
and advocates his own view and its implications. Each imagines 
he is wholly right and the others wholly wrong. It is the writer’s 
object to show that these diverse views may be reconciled, that 
each view may present an aspect of the truth, and that a pooling 
of all the views may bring us nearer the whole truth than any 
single one. 

If this be the ease, psychology would advance more rapidly if 
the exponent of a theory devoted himself to the promotion and 
development of his own views rather than to the refutation of the 
views of others. It is, therefore, with a hope for greater codpera- 
tion that the writer suggests the possibility of a reconciliation. 
He presents this paper merely as a suggestion, inviting criticism 
and discussion; and, if he appears dogmatic, it is due to ex- 
pediency rather than conviction. 

A reconciliation is of course possible only if both conscious- 
ness and behavior are accepted as facts. It seems as absurd to 





* Read before the psychological section of the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science; Toronto, August 15, 1924. 
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deny the one as the other. Psychology, moreover, must be re. 
garded as dealing with both orders of fact. Furthermore, it wij] 
be necessary to assume as a working hypothesis that the relation. 
ship between these two orders of events is fundamentally one of 
identity. They are two aspects of the same thing. This view 
known as the ‘‘double-aspect theory’’ of the relationship of mind 
and body has been recently ably defended by Professor H. ( 
Warren.’ It is a form of monism that recognizes the empirical 
duality of mind and body and accounts for their obviously close 
correlation. It explains the appearance of a causal relation while 
avoiding the popular but scientifically untenable view that they 
interact the one with the other. The form of monism implied in 
the works of Dr. Morton Prince’ is similar to the double aspect 
view of Warren, but it goes further in assuming that the thing 
which is experienced subjectively as consciousness and objectively 
as bodily response is itself psychical. This additional assump- 
tion is not necessary for the purposes of the present paper. It is 
necessary to assume only that there is a something which is known 
from the inside as consciousness and from the outside as bodily 
response. The term bodily response is used advisedly for it is 
not necessary to make the further assumption that the objective 
aspect is always neural activity. It simplifies the problem for 
the present purpose to use the broader term. 

Emotion like any other psychological event may be considered 
from either point of view: subjective or objective. It is a psycho- 
physiological response of a particular kind. Objectively a situa- 
tion may lead to one or both of two types of response: (1) re- 
sponse of the projicient apparatus, that is, of the central nervous 
system, and striped muscles; or (2) response of the autonomic 
apparatus, that is, of the autonomic nervous system (cranial, 
sacral, and sympathetic) and the smooth muscles and glands. 
These responses may be called: external and internal, skeletal 
and visceral, or overt and covert. Instinctive behavior belongs 
under the class: responses of the projicient apparatus; but this 
class includes more than instinct. The second class, responses of 
the autonomic apparatus, includes emotion regarded from the 
objective standpoint. Each of these types of response has also 
its subjective aspect. The subjective aspect of skeletal response 
includes kinesthetic sensation or conation, of visceral and gland- 
ular response, emotion in the usual sense of the term. 

A situation may lead at the same time to original responses of 


1 Human Psychology, Houghton Mifflin Co., 1919. 
2 The Unconscious, Macmillan Co., 1914; also other works. 
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both types. In this case instinct and emotion occur together; but 
q situation may lead to mainly skeletal response—instinct with- 
out emotion; or to mainly visceral and glandular response—emo- 
tion without instinct. The relationship between emotional and 
instinctive psychophysiological responses may be indicated in the 
following way: A situation, S', may lead to an instinctive psy- 
chophysiological response, IR, which has the two aspects: skeletal 
bodily response, SB, and instinctive consciousness, IC. This may 
be illustrated as follows: 
S' »—> IR—SB+IC 


Another situation, 8’, may lead to an emotional psychophysio- 
logical response, ER, which has likewise two aspects: visceral 
and glandular bodily response, VB, and emotional consciousness, 
EC. Thus, we have the formula: 


S* »> ER—VB+EC 


But a situation, S*, may lead to both forms of response at cnce. 
This may be represented by the following diagram: 


7 IR=SB+IC 


Ss 
~*~ ER—VB+EC 


Now the tendency in the usual accounts of instinct and emo- 
tion seems to be to overlook or neglect the instinctive conscious- 
ness, IC, and the emotional bodily response, VB. The result is 
often to associate the emotional consciousness, EC, with the in- 
stinctive bodily response, SB. Hence these are italicized in the 
third diagram. The writer’s contention is that there is an instinc- 
tive consciousness which invariably accompanies instinctive bodily 
response and which is not emotion, and that there is an emotional 
bodily response which invariably accompanies emotional con- 
sciousness as the objective aspect of the same thing and which 
is not instinet. The emotional and instinctive psychophysiological 
responses (VB+EC and SB+IC) are separate and independent, 
and they will occur together only if the situation is an instinct- 
emotion producing situation, such as S"*. 

Skeletal responses may be inherited (instincts and reflexes), 
or acquired by the individual (habits). Visceral responses may 
likewise be inherited or acquired. The inherited visceral re- 
sponses are the objective aspects of the major or coarser emo- 
tions and these may be conditioned to various situations. But 
visceral responses may also be modified, in the same sense as 
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skeletal responses are modified, by experience and training, 
These acquired visceral responses are the physiological aspects 
of certain finer emotions. ; 

The responses of the autonomic apparatus may be sympa. 
thetic, cranial or sacral. It is possible that when the response jg 
mainly sympathetic, the emotion is unpleasant; when mainly 
eranial or sacral, pleasant. Or it may be that the unpleasantness 
of an emotion is due to conflict between sympathetic responses on 
the one hand and cranial or sacral on the other. Or any facilitated 
response may be pleasant and any impeded response unpleasant 
regardless of whether the response is instinctive or emotional. 
Visceral and glandular responses may of course be impeded or 
facilitated as well as skeletal. Emotions may be pleasant or un- 
pleasant just as instincts, habits or perceptions may be pleasant 
or unpleasant, and perhaps for the same reason. However, the 
nature of the feelings, pleasantness and unpleasantness, and their 
relations to instinct, emotion and other forms of behavior are 
separate problems not particularly relevant to the present issue, 
and will therefore not be discussed further in this paper. 

According to the introspectionist emotion is a stirred-up state 
of mind analyzable into kinesthetic and organic sensations and 
feelings, which some authorities believe are further reducible to 
organic sensations. This is probably a correct account of emotion 
from the subjective and analytical standpoint. 

According to the behaviorist emotion is ‘‘ Hereditary pattern- 
reaction involving profound changes of the bodily mechanism as a 
whole but particularly of the visceral and glandular systems.’’' 
In so far as this view emphasizes the response of the autonomic 
apparatus, it may be regarded as a true account of emotion from 
the objective standpoint. Skeletal responses (so-called expres- 
sions of the emotions) occurring at the same time are not part of 
the emotion, but are rather manifestations of an instinct aroused 
by the same situation as that which produced the emotion. In 
like manner visceral and glandular responses occurring along with 
an instinct and experienced subjectively as emotion are not part 
of the instinct. It is rare to get a purely emotional response just 
as it is rare to get a purely instinctive response. 

According to the James-Lange theory the emotion is the con- 
sciousness of the response. James‘ laid special emphasis on the 


8 Watson, J. B. Psychology from the Standpoint of a Behaviorist. Lippincott, 


1919, p. 195. 
+ Psychological Classics, edited by Knight Dunlap, Vol. I, The Emotions, by ©. & 


Lange and Wm. James. Williams and Wilkins Co., 1922. 
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skeletal response, Lange* on the vascular. James and Lange 
were thinking of emotion as a conscious state. According to the 
view here defended, an emotion is just as truly a certain form of 
response. The James-Lange theory may therefore be modified in 
such a way as to make the emotion as a conscious state the subjec- 
tive accompaniment of emotion as visceral and glandular re- 
sponse. The conscious state and the response are subjective and 
objective aspects of the same thing. 

According to McDougall,’ ‘‘Emotion is a felt excitement ac- 
companying the instinctive activity’’. McDougall regards emo- 
tion as a conscious event only and instinctive activity as a form 
of behavior only. Then he associates the emotional conscious- 
ness with the instinctive bodily response. The writer’s thesis is 
that emotion is also a form of response and that instinct is also a 
conscious event (other than emotion). An instinctive response is 
skeletal. An emotional response is visceral and glandular. The 
truth in MeDougall’s view is that the two will frequently occur 
together, since the same situation will often lead to both types of 
response. There is not, however, the invariable connection be- 
tween the instinctive response and the emotion demanded by Mc- 
Dougall’s view. Skeletal and visceral responses may occur 
together, but skeletal may also occur without visceral and visceral 
without skeletal. Thus, for example, pugnacity, and anger may 
occur together, but pugnacity may occur without anger, and anger 
without pugnacity. 

The view has often been advanced that emotion is due to some 
check or impediment to instinctive activity, or to the failure of 
any stimulus-response codrdination to operate or function appro- 
priately. Kantor,® for example, regards emotions as ‘‘no- 
response”’ activities. They are organic reflexes which replace 
response to stimulation when there is a failure of such overt 
activity. Drever, also, if the writer understands him correctly, 
expresses a similar view. He draws a distinction between instinct- 
interest or instinct-feeling, which is the invariable accompaniment 
of instinet-activity, and says: ‘‘The affective element in instincet- 
experience becomes emotion, only when action in satisfaction of 
the interest is suspended or checked, when, as we expressed it 
hefore, interest passes into ‘tension’. If impulse immediately 





5 An Introduction to Social Psychology; also, ‘‘The Use and Abuse of Instinct in 
Social Psychology.’’ J. of Abnormal Psychology and Social Psycology, 1922, 16, 285- 
333. 


*‘*An attempt towards a Naturalistic Description of Emotions,’’ Psychol. Rev., 
1921, 28, 19-48, 120-141. 
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realizes itself in the appropriate action towards the situation, then 
there is no emotion in any strict sense of emotion.’’’ 

According to this view all emotions would seem to be un. 
pleasant, but Drever recognizes that emotion may be pleasurable 
or joyful and later modifies his original statement as follows: 
‘*We have tried to show that there must be a condition of what 
we have called ‘feeling-tension’ before we have emotion, and that 
this ‘feeling-tension’ may arise either where there is some check, 
or at least pause, in the attainment of the end or satisfaction of 
the impulse, or where the end is attained so quickly or abundantly 
that action cannot keep pace with feeling’’.* In the former case 
we have unpleasant emotions, in the latter case pleasant emotions, 
But it is clear that if ‘‘action cannot keep pace with feeling”’’ there 
is to that degree a check to activity, and the writer believes that 
there would be to the same extent an unpleasant affective tone to 
the emotions. He contends that there may be emotion when 
‘faction keeps pace with feeling’’, when there is no impediment 
whatsoever. He agrees with Drever in his distinction between 
instinct-interest and emotion, and is in sympathy with his theory 
of feeling, but disagrees with him in part regarding the nature 
of emotion. 

The view that emotion is due to a check to instinctive activity 
contains an important element of truth. For, if a situation is such 
as would lead to a response of the projicient apparatus, and this 
overt activity is checked or inhibited, then the nervous energy 
which would have been thus released may be drained into the 
autonomic apparatus. An emotional response is thus produced 
or, if already present, intensified; and a correlative emotional 
consciousness occurs, or is intensified. A response of the auto- 
nomic apparatus may however be the natural and appropriate one 
to a given situation, or both types of response may be connected 
with the same stimulus. In such cases an emotion, perhaps of 
great intensity, would occur quite apart from any check to instinc- 
tive activity. An emotion is thus not due to the check but may be 
intensified by it. The visceral and glandular responses may be 
the replacement reflexes of Kantor, but they may also be the 
primary responses to the situation. 

If, for example, a situation calls for the double response 
escape-fear and the movements of escape are checked or inhibited, 
the visceral and glandular responses may be increased and the 
corresponding consciousness of fear may be thereby intensified. 


i 





"1 Instinet in Man. Cambridge University Press, 1920, p. 157. 
8 Ibid. Appendix ITI, p. 272. 
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On the other hand, if the flight response is made, the fear may be 
actually diminished ; but this is not necessarily the case. The fear 
may persist at the same intensity or even increase if the fear- 
producing situation remains the same, or becomes intensified. 
Similarly, if a situation calls for the pugnacity-anger responses 
and the fistic or verbal reactions are inhibited, the anger responses 
may thus be intensified. But the anger may also be increased 
when fighting ensues, if the anger producing stimulus is intensi- 
fied. The tendency however would be for the anger to grow less, 
if the nervous energy is drained off in fighting responses. 

It is possible that in certain cases a check to the overt response 
might be followed by a check or decrease to the emotion as well. 
It is not mecessary that the nervous energy saved by the check 
must be drained into the autonomic apparatus. It might be used 
up in other skeletal responses or in intellectual activity; and the 
energy already flowing into the autonomic apparatus might 
change and follow the same course. If, for example, there is a 
check to mating behavior, the accompanying emotion is just as 
likely to be diminished. The totality of the energy released by 
the situation may be used up in excessive physical activity or in- 
tellectual pursuits. On the other hand a progressive attainment 
of the love-object or realization of the love behavior is likely to be 
accompanied by an actual intensification of the correlated emo- 
tion, beeause the emotion-producing stimulus is progressively 
intensified. 

Since the pugnacity-anger producing situation is usually some 
form of check to overt activity, the effect of such a check is often 
to tinge whatever emotion may already be present with anger. 
The theory that emotion is due to a check seems to imply that the 
essential emotion is anger as well as that all emotions are un- 
pleasant. This is obviously not the case. 

The view here expounded has certain implications for medical 
psychology, which can only be mentioned without elaboration. 
Whenever a situation demands overt response such as escape, 
fighting, or mating, and the required response is checked or in- 
hibited, the visceral and glandular response may as we have 
shown, be intensified and prolonged. This places an undue and 
somewhat unnatural strain upon the autonomic apparatus. Such 
a strain if long continued may result in marked physical dis- 
turbances, gastrointestinal and others. These disturbances are 
at first of the so-called functional variety, such as nervous in- 
digestion; but it is well known that these functional disorders may 
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ultimately terminate in organic changes, such as gastritis anq 
gastric or intestinal ulcer. Another result of this tension in the 
autonomic system is a fatigue and weakening of the whole ap- 
paratus. The writer feels convinced that various forms of viscero. 
ptosis have sometimes a so-called psychological origin. Such a 
consequence is of course more likely to occur in the case of those 
persons who by original nature or training have a pronounced 
tendency to inhibit overt expression in an instinct-emotion pro- 
ducing situation. He who expresses little may really feel most 
keenly, while he who expresses himself readily may feel less 
keenly and escape some of the unfortunate consequences of too 
intense emotion. 

It has been pointed out above that autonomic responses may 
be original, conditioned or modified by experience. A sentiment, 
apart from its marked ideational components, is made up main; 
of such conditioned and modified emotions. The writer believes 
that it is an important but greatly neglected task of education to 
condition and modify emotional responses, and aid in the develop 
ment of sentiments. 

A sentiment also, involving as it does many emotions, may be 
intensified when it is not overtly expressed. It is true that 
‘absence may make the heart grow fonder’’. It also follows 
from its complex nature that different components of a sentiment 
may be thrown into relief at different times. This may give the 
resulting total state a superficial appearance of change in quality, 
when it is really change in the relative intensity of elements. The 
psychology of sentiment will, however, require separate discus. 
sion. It is clear that some revision and expansion would result 
from the acceptance of the above views of emotion. 

To sum up, the writer has attempted to show that if the fact 
of consciousness and the fact of behavior both be accepted, and 
if the double-aspect theory of the relationship ‘of these two be 
assumed, then most of the current theories of emotion are found 
to be compatible. They are all part truths or contain elements of 
truth, and most of them err in so far as a part truth is mistaken 
for the whole truth. Emotion is a psychophysiological response 
of a particular kind. It has its subjective as well as its objective 
aspect. It is similar to, but not identical with, nor an invariable 
concomitant of, instinct; and it may be intensified when the in- 
stinetive or overt response is checked. 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF RADICALISM * 


By W. T. ROOT 
UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


THREE DEFINITIONS 


“OR the sake of a little clearer concept in discussion, let us 
k begin by attempting to formulate rough working definitions 
for liberal, conservative and radical. These are offered in 
the hope that they may mark off the extreme types. It is at once 
conceded that shades of opinion from individual to individual 
make a perfect blend without any lines of demaraction. In fact, 
the same person, when we come to the realm of opinions (social, 
moral, political, religious, scientific) might easily be distributed 
over all three, or might readily shift from day to day, year by 
year, or from the period of youth to old age, in his relative position 
from one extreme to another. And furthermore, a man may be 
viewed as radical in one circle and conservative in another. 

1. Liberalism is primarily an attitude of mind. It concedes, 
in its working hypothesis of social advancement, the frailty of 
human estimate, and looks to a clarification of social issues by 
maintaining an open arena for public discussion. A liberal may 
be conservative, uncertain, radical or believe in a unique solution 
in so far as his own personal judgment goes and yet encourage in 
theory, and put into practice the right of others to hold opposite 
or different views. For example, it would not be inconsistent for 
a liberal to belong to a denomination maintaining certain strict 
views and demand observance from himself, and at the same time 
object to the interference with the free expression by other de- 
nominations with religious beliefs quite different from his own. 
The liberal attitude is very hard to maintain, and not conducive 
to popularity. He is a man without a country in a land 
of creeds and isms. The liberal is called a radical in camou- 
flage, is accused of trimming his sail to every wind, is classified 
as a vicious opportunist, and gets generally damned by all. 

2. The conservative is a man who attaches sacredness to tradi- 
tion; who looks to authority for guidance, and who from force of 
habit and economic reasons finds ample logical grounds for de- 
fending the present or the near-past.' Where fear of change, 
traditional set, or habit are predominant rather than the bias from 





*An address to the Hungry Club, Pittsburgh, Jan. 28, 1924. 
' Leopold, Lewis, Prestige, a Psychological Study of Social Estimates. 
Veblen, T., Theory of the Leisure Class. 
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vested interests he may be described as a disinterested or im- 
personal conservative. 

3. Radicalism may be defined as a conspicuous departure from 
definitely established social habits which have the stamp of social 
approval. About 5 per cent is articulate; about 95 per cent js 
inarticulate or suppressed. The fear of the conservative is that 
the radical will become 100 per cent articulate, and their fear jg 
perhaps well founded. Whether the departure be adjudged radi- 
eal is usually a relative matter of time and place. There jg 
hardly a social custom or usage that at some time and at some 
place has not been taboo and at some time and some place has not 
been tolerated, affably received or even incorporated into religious 
and ceremonial rites. To use the Einstein Theory by way of 
analogy, radicalism may be said to be a matter of social 
relativity. 

The most startling examples of the influence of time may be 
found in the history of science. Bruno, Copernicus, Bacon, 
Servetus, Galileo, were radicals in their day, and the social 
horrors they aroused could hardly be paralleled in modern times. 
Yet each in his particular field is now of historic interest only. 
What they taught and what they thought is not radical but trite— 
not disputed but implicit even in primary education. Again, in 
business; some seventy-five years ago a certain store in New 
York decided to put a price-mark on each article exposed for sale. 
This departure from the practice of barter, it is said, was deemed 
so radical and dangerous that the concerted action of fellow 
merchants quickly deprived this daring entrepreneur of banking 
credit. To-day, price-marking is an acceptel practice, and it 
barely conceivable that the future may find the purchaser demand- 
ing a price-analysis as well as a price-mark. But the idea is 
radical and disconcerting, so let us hasten to other illustrations. 

The heating of churches was considered abhorrently radical and 
sacrilegious in some of the early New England communities, and 
congregations were divided and became much heated (psycho- 
logically speaking) as to whether they should or should not be 
heated (physically speaking). Burbank was severely censured for 
interfering with nature when he produced new varieties of fruits 
and berries. It is said that the milking of cows by machinery 
has met with vigorous opposition in certain quarters, the reason 
assigned being that the method is unnatural and _ therefore 


abhorrent. 
When one turns to consider geographical location, a better 
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illustration can hardly be found than the Princess der Ling’s 
charming book ‘‘Two Years within the Forbidden City,’’ a fas- 
cinating account of the last stand of the old Empress Dowager 
of China against occidentalism. To the psychologist, or to any- 
one interested in the powerful effects of social habit, there is no 
more astonishing, pathetic, and at times ludicrous portrayal than 
the attitude of the old dowager. Steeped in Manchu tradition and 
etiquette, invention and labor-saving devices and conveniences 
that are taken as a matter of course by us aroused her to a bitter 
opposition of religious intensity. So much by way of illustration. 
What we conceive as radical is largely determined by our social 
habits and the naive simplicity with which we accept as perma- 
nently valid the protean and mercurial traditions which, taken in 
a temporal cross-section, like the atmosphere, press so evenly and 
constantly from all directions that we are unaware of their exist- 
ence. The psychological effect is both pitiful and amusing: we 
view contemptuously and critically the past and the future or the 
foreign, but the present, OUR PRESENT, puny and flitting 
though it is (or with the conservative, the near-past) is, thanks 
to habit, somehow or other stable, enduring, eternal, sacrosanct. 
It should be noted too, as an immediately temporal matter, that 
the term radical without specific reference usually means economic 
radical. During the late war the political radical was up for 
a drubbing, at the close of the war the economic radical again 
came into the limelight; at the present the religious radical seems 
in a fair way to have his innings. So much by way of introduc- 
tion. 

Turning now to the radicals. They may be classified basically 
as emotional radicals and as intellectual or scientific radicals. 

Emotionalism deserves consideration first. In its purest form 
there is little indication that rational thought processes are func- 
tioning. The victim (and I use the word advisedly) has very 
definite psychological characteristics. In technical lingo he is 
said to have a low emotional breaking point, that is, seemingly 
entirely inadequate events (practically any incident at times) may 
set him off into hysterical or paranoiac tantrums. To him, a 
chance event is freighted with subtle, sinister, highly purposive, 
hidden meaning. He or she is often epileptic, neurasthenic, or 
schizophrenic. (The Greek for the last word is interesting, mean- 
ing to divide the mind; that is, the rational and emotional phases 
are not integrated). Some of these cases are so vague as to defy 
any classification either psychiatric or psychological, being placed 
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under the vague generic caption of ‘‘General Psychic Constity 
tional Inferiority.’” They make chronic abnormal social and 
mental reactions to the ordinary conditions of life, yet are diff. 
cult to classify as insane, neurotic, or mentally defective. Some 
eventually show distinct pathological pattern and find their way 
to the psychiatrist. The greater number are emotionally unstable 
neurasthenics. With many the condition is made more preplexing 
by complication with feeblemindedness. Some, of course, are 
highly intelligent, while Lombroso attempted to show that the 
upper level constitute surpassing genius. His conclusions have 
not been sustained by other scientists; but nevertheless he was 
able to present an amazing array of cases of degenerate genius, 
They are all highly suggestible, yielding to naive, simple, social, 
ethical, moral, or religious panaceas. They make Billy Sundays; 
and constitute the emotional core of successful Holy-roller or 
gift-of-tongue orgies. Intense constitutional emotionalization 
always spells death for rational refinements and degrees of 
truth; so we find our emotional radical with simple slogans for all 
human ills: ‘‘Peruna cured me’’; a high protective tariff; ‘‘Come 
to Jesus’’; 100 per cent Americanism; socialism; anything but 
socialism; a vegetable diet; fasting; mental tests; eugenics; 
euthenics; remove the tonsils; vitamins; high enemas; single tax. 
(It is not to be implied that the above-mentioned topics are 
referred to disparagingly, but merely that an emotional exaggera- 
tion gives each respectively a spurious causal dominance which 
would reflect adversely on the intelligence of the possessor of such 
a view.) Returning to our emotional victims: they show frenzied 
bravery and win medals on the field of battle; they make consci- 
entious objectors that torture cannot budge; they make Sarah 
Bernhardts, if we are to believe biographers. They make mobs 
of all sorts. They make fanatical leaders of lost causes. Such 
persons are always radical in the sense that they depart from 
traditional codes or beliefs or give exaggerated emphasis to some 
hobby, ism, or creed. If highly intelligent, or artistically gifted 
they may be fully respected by society. In the majority of 
eases they are tolerated, arousing irritation, amusement, or 
contempt. By chance alone, we would anticipate that a certain 
number would become emotionalized over economic, racial, and 
national problems. But here are three fields in which social pres- 
tige is clearly and drastically established. At present, acute 
national fervor has replaced religious fanaticism: the credo is 
precisely defined, and any infringement brings violent protest, 
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with the severest legal and mob action. It should be noted that 
emotional radicalism along nationalistic, racial, or economic lines 
is no more nor less open to criticism intellectually, logically, or 
scientifically than other emotionalisms. If emotionalism happens 
to run with popular ideas it may be affably received, however 
disgusting intellectually.* If it counters popular beliefs it will 
meet resentment and seven trumpeters will proclaim the victim 
radical from the walls of the city. Billy Sunday is as devoid of 
logic as the most hysterical soap-box orator; but the former is on 
the whole rather favorably captioned in the newspapers, while the 
soap-box orator does well if he escape violence. But altogether, 
the hysterio-neurotie type is so well understood by psychiatrists 
and psychologists as to make his general conduct predictable and 
of slight speculative interest. I doubt if this type ever initiates 
or puts over any great social movement, Palmers and Lusks to the 
contrary. They posses one virtue, at least, good intentions, and 
in all ages and climes have kept hell well supplied with paving 
stones. 

A much more interesting phenomenon, psychologically, is the 
transformation of the average man into an emotional radical. Let 
us consider the motivations of emotional radicalism and trace the 
emotionalizing process. Generally speaking, incidental radical- 
ism in the average man is the product of dissatisfaction arising 
either from personal discomfort or from some glaring social in- 
consistency. Diseomfort, of course, may not, usually does not 
arouse any desire or action leading to change, because well- 
organized social habits care for any spirit of rebellion, however 
inconsistent and incongruous the social condition may be. Good 
illustrations of such habits may be found in the church teachings 
of self-abnegation, conviction of sin, humility, God wills it, all 
is for the best, and in the opiate effects of mysticism and fatalism. 
The usual way out is for the individual to squirm loose, partly 
to alleviate by cunning, or to adopt the attitude of resignation 
toward an all-wise damnation. The church has through the ages 
been the gyroscope of social habits, the great stabilizer. It makes 
for social acceptance and endurance, and the normal individual is 
quickly restored if attacked by the malady of radicalism. In few 
eases is there any clear integration of social causes or possible 
changes. 

But where there are many who accept social conditions with 
humility, a few rebel. Peculiar conditions of oppression, 
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inability to elude economic injustice (imagined or real), bad luck 
vocational inadaptability or mishap, alone or in combination,’ may 
cause the individual in question to become skeptical of the social 
or economic order. Once a searching skepticism of social habits 
of whatever nature is implanted, a thoroughgoing radical attitude 
may be expected to follow. It will be limited, however, in qj 
probability, to the particular field in which the individual has felt 
the pinch of social inconsistency. 

Of those who turn radical, a very limited number have the 
courage of their convictions, and in turn a still more limited 
number of the latter have any definite systematic plan of cam- 
paign. Thus the number of dynamic, systematic, thoroughgoing 
radicals is very few indeed. ‘‘To have the courage of one’s con- 
victions’’ seems here to have come into the full import of its 
meaning. The majority of us have little concept of what it means 
to thwart mass opinion in any large way. Social ostracism is the 
most brutal of all tortures, and some of its subtle, refined aspects 
are more dreaded than the fury of mob violence of a physical 
nature. The most daring physical courage in the front-line 
trenches WITH ONE’S FELLOWMEN WITH HIM is comparatively 
easy, measured by the psychic courage reuired to champion 
a cause with public opinion and the mediums for making and 
arousing public opinion against one. To borrow an expression 
from football, radicalism takes guts, intellectual guts.‘ This we 
must concede, whatever our opinion may be of the particular 
radical doctrines under consideration. 

This leads to the most interesting psychological feature con- 
cerning radicalism: the emotionalizing of the radical who pos- 
sesses, innately, normal emotional control. I purposely discussed 
the type with a constitutionally low emotional breaking-point first. 
It is but reasonable to expect that chance alone would give every 
organization an ample number of these. But besides these con- 
stitutional types, sustained social disapproval, accentuated by 
propaganda, can soon reduce the normal individual to a state of 
acute neurasthenia. A vicious circle of causes is then enacted. 
The emotionalized radical (innately normal) may come to see in 
every act of society, in every move of every antagonist, a deep 





8 Cooley, Social Organization. (Shows discontent from comparative poverty.) 

Commons, J. R., Industrial Government. (Considers industrial insecurity central 
cause of radicalism.) 

LeBon, Psychology of Revolution. 

¢ Buchanan, The Story of a Labor Agitator. 

Loria, A., Karl Marz. 
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ulterior purpose. Organizations, nations, public characters are 
made melodramatic in intensity; friends to the cause are models 
of honesty and sincere intent, enemies are models of dishonesty 
and insincerity. Society, seeing this crude exaggeration, becomes 
highly skeptical, accusing the radicals of being dishonest and 
dangerous as well as foolish and visionary. Thus the vicious 
circle of counter-accusation increases emotionalization and dis- 
tortion of fact on both sides. The emotional conservative, of 
course, is just as bad, except that he floats on popular approval 
thus feeling gloriously self-righteous and superior. The conserv- 
ative always has at his beck and call the dignified channels of 
public expression; he is also able to bring into play the most 
subtle methods of obscurantism.’ Obscurantism is usually com- 
bined with definite propaganda against the radical or his cause. 
For example, in a strike, all of the virtues, overtures, and wrongs 
of the strikers are obscured to the point of total suppression from 
the public press; their acts of violence along with the other side 
of the question are given full-page, front-page publicity.* The 
more kidglove, unctuous, invisible this obscurantism, the more 
it arouses a futile fury. The psychological setting is perfect for 
a brainstorm and for functional neurosis. The complete setting 
is somewhat analogous to that in our prisons where a seemingly 
normal man develops a distinct prison neurosis, until matters of 
no moment goad him to martyr-like resistance. Likewise with 
the radical, unless he possess the perspective of a comprehensive 
philosophy, what we are justified in describing as the functional 
neurosis of radicalism is likely to appear, however normal he may 
have been originally and innately. This situation is inherent 
within the nature of radicalism, which continually holds up for 
indictment the social habits of the historical period in question, 
which the masses naively conceive as sacred and which the self- 
contained and often self-seeking conservative either honestly 
accepts as desirable or judiciously fosters for selfish economic 
motives.” Consequently, however logical and detached the pre- 
sentation of the radical, the mitial reaction of public opinion is 
fraught with emotion provided the public realizes that violent 
hands are being laid on its sacred traditions. The retort of the 
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radical soon becomes emotional. We have much heat and little 
light thrown on the social procedure up for criticism. The argy. 
ment degenerates into a dispute with personality more in evidence 
than a calm consideration of the facts of the case. At times the 
goaded radical speaker arouses much more resentment with his 
tense, strident voice and manner than with the content of his argy 
ment. Occasionally, an address that has produced a riot seems 
rather colorless in print. The explanation lies in the voice, 
manner, and personality of the speaker. Often, too, the audience 
or some one member of the audience is primed to go off regard. 
less of what the speaker says, or how detached and mildly he says 
it. Seemingly this was true in the Nearing-Atwood incident at 
Clark University. Nearing was speaking on Veblen’s Theory of 
the Leisure Class, reading and commenting on the text. Presi- 
dent Atwood entered, subjectively attuned to Nearing’s reputation 
as a wild radical, and found a sinister meaning in every word, 
and proceeded to have the typical brainstorm of the wild conserva. 
tive. The unbiased reader is amazed at the explosion. We are 
told that the audience sat dazed and puzzled. The whole incident 
is an excellent illustration of the vicious circle of the interplay 
between emotional radicalism and emotional conservatism. Emo- 
tional conservatism is usually displayed less frequently and less 
conspicuously than emotional radicalism; partly because con- 
servatism floats with mass thought and meets with less resistance, 
the possessor feeling the social satisfaction of gregarious ap- 
proval; partly because social ostracism and condemnation rapidly 
convert even the most normal person into a near-neurasthenic and 
pseudoparanoiac; partly because conservatism stoutly entrenched 
and holding the whiphandle can use subtle, kidglove methods and 
be elegant in its articulateness. The radical is often forced to 
resort to ‘rough stuff,’’ to open and above-board methods, and 
crude and intrusive means of gaining the public ear.’ It should 
further be noted that the conservative is quite willing to ‘‘soft- 
pedal’’ on freedom of speech, with logical propriety too, for 
social momentum is bringing things his way ‘‘as is.’’* The less 
mention either explicitly or implicity the better. The conserva- 
tive espouses the open arena of thought in theory only, if at all, 
while the radical looks upon the same medium as essential to his 
success. On the whole the English have shown better insight into 
the psychology of the group mind and emotional repression and 


6 Parker, Carleton H., The Casual Laborer and Other Essays. 
®‘*Eeconomic Heresy.’’ Bulletin of American Association of University Professors. 
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suppression than we. They avoid arousing futile fury in the 
radical by giving him kinesthetic verbal vent and in the process 
of heckling that follows he often learns that to maintain society 
as a going concern is no simple matter. On the other hand, the 
combat causes the emotional conservative gradually to slough off 
the more archaic of his social habits and society as a whole is the 
gainer. 

One very interesting mental attitude of the radical (emotional, 
normal, or superior) is the superiority-inferiority complex. He 
feels in such a case that he has arrived at a superior integration 
of fact; he is often contemptuous of social tradition. He firmly 
believes he is ahead of his age. He is often far better read than 
the average citizen and pillar of society. He is emancipated from 
superstition while his inclusions under this caption are generous. 
He is serious-minded and frequently is better informed generally 
than the average college man. Natively he may be very superior 
intellectually. In repartee he tries to meet facetiousness or bitter 
recrimination with cogent logic and is usually more correct and 
less personal than his opponent. However, he ignores or is 
ignorant of the psychology of the large audience, and a man with 
a tenth the fact and intellectual ability ousts him with a clever 
display of wit and double use of words. But the radical feels he 
is superior. Publie encounters, public abuse, and the contemptu- 
ous attitude of his fellowmen grind him rto imferiority. He 
knows the reason but has only scorn for the opportunist. The 
agony of this tantalizing paradoz is almost more than he can bear. 
I am convineed that an inferiority-superiority complex is induced 
in such cases which to a l: rge extent accounts for the hair- 
trigger nerves, the irascibility, and the tense neurotic voice of 
some radical speakers. This characterization is peculiarly true 
of the so-called intelligentsia and intellectual proletariat. The 
intellectual Jew, for racial reasons as well as radical ones, is 
reduced to a somewhat similar mental attitude. He is, and knows 
he is, superior to certain groups who set up barriers presumably 
on a basis of superiority. When economic, racial, and social 
factors combine to produce an inferiority-superiority complex, it 
is readily seen that the emotionalization is bound to be unique 
and soul-racking. 

The direct outgrowth of this mental attitude is twofold: first, 
an aggressive and egotistical, intellectual assertiveness which 
invites opposition; in cases, the mental irritation of the audience 
is so great that should the speaker but recite the Lord’s Prayer 
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it would produce a near-riot. In the second place, he has ap 
attitude toward tradition that is sweeping and illogical. Any. 
thing old is bad, anything new is good. This theme becomes go 
highly emotionalized and irrational as to arouse (and justly too) 
all who are involved and who are responsible in keeping society 
a going concern. Of course logically he is no worse than the 
conservative who approves all things old and traditional. The 
difference is this, any tradition that is actually in operation js 
superior to an equally good proposed change that has yet to be 
incorporated in the body social. 

Turning now to scientific and philosophical radicalism: 

Whenever the term radicalism is employed by the public at 
large it has a derogatory tinge, and the mental picture is that 
of emotional radicalism; of ruthless anarchy; of loud-mouthed 
verbosity ; of dynamite bombs; of nihilistic destruction. The cop- 
servative press, implicity and explicity, encourage this simple and 
terrifying picture of a wild, pop-eyed incendiary with kerosene 
can and torch, shrieking with demented glee as he surveys a 
vanishing perspective of burning factories and homes (always add 
the homes), for he is the personification of destruction of property 
and civilization. He is the modern Ishmael, his hand raised 
against all men and against whom all hands are raised. Such a 
picture is, of course, artificial and melodramatic, but unfortv- 
nately is accepted as true where a similar portrayal of a 
Methodist, a banker, a teacher, or a lawyer would be clearly 
recognized as a caricature. The truth is the radical is radical 
solely because he has expressed views contrary to prevailing social 
tradition. The easiest and most effective way to dispose of him 
is to fit him into a definite stereotype of uncompromising bad- 
ness. Common sense should tell anyone that radicals differ as 
to intent, motivation, blending of good and bad traits, and emo- 
tionalization just the same as any one else. 

Earlier I defined radicalism as a conspicuous departure from 
definitely established social habits which have the stamp of social 
approval. Consequently, we must include as radical the scientific 
and philosophical scholars who have made a most complete de- 
parture from social and economic habit. 

Let us now consider some of the factors underlying scientific 
and modern philosophical theory. We shall find that by their 
very nature they are opposed to conservatism. 

First, let us consider the general habits of thought in scien- 
tific and philosophical procedure. To begin with, we have 
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Descartes’ principle of ‘‘ Doubt everything.’’ To the scientists, 
nothing is of value because it is traditional, although he would 
grant that there are crystallized best ways of doing things as 
Emerson so aptly put it. But to the scientist everything must 
show cause for its right to exist. This is the most terribly radical 
thing the human mind has ever conceived, and ‘‘nothing is hid 
from the heat thereof.’’ Think of it! Doubt, scientific doubt, 
becoming a new habit of thought to the human mind! Doubt, 
surely and relentlessly unclutching the dead hand of the past that 
has so effectively throttled the future for untold centuries. For 
unquestioning faith in creeds and codes, and economic systems, 
for social practice and taboo it has substituted question- 
ing disbelief. I repeat, in the long run, this is the most radical 
concept the human mind has ever entertained. 

A close second is the idea that all action in either the physical 
or mental world is a matter of cause and effect, of mechanical, 
physical, chemical causation. It substitutes a causative universe 
for a vitalistic universe. Determinism, in other words, is 
thoroughly radical and out of harmony with the prevailing 
views as to the origin, ethical value, or future of most of the 
political, social, moral, religious, or economic traditions. 

A direct corollary is a highly detached, impersonal attitude. 
The antithesis is the emotionalized wish which is father to the 
thought; the mother incidentally is social habit. Few people 
realize the far-reaching radicalism in thought and action this 
single mental attitude implies. 

Again, the scientific attitude involves a clear recognition of the 
inaccurate and incomplete survey of relevant facts even under the 
favorable conditions of control. Social, economic, political, and 
religious habits rest on a few rather meager emotionalized facts. 
William James at one time characterized the scientific attitude as 
one in which the mind was never completely free from doubt so 
that the appearance of a new item of relevant negative fact could 
be properly evaluated. In contrast, we have the unquestioning, 
naive belief in the validity of one’s ideas. This is especially true 
of the conservative, and credulity is much heightened if emo- 
tionalized. 

Another basically radical thing is the philosophical and sci- 


entific attitude of degrees of truth. The very nature of the scien- 


‘in attitude involves a hunt for degrees and refinements of judg- 
ment and degrees of validity. In philosophy and science we 
recognize shades of validity; thus, a thing is probably so, possibly 
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so, tentatively held in suspended judgment, possibly not 80, 
probably not so. To subject traditions of any nature to such q 
catechism is hellish beyond belief. The more scant and emotion. 
alized the evidence the greater the assurance. The group mind, 
the emotional conservative and the emotionalized radical are 
me to have two degrees of truth: absolutely true, absolutely 
alse.*° ' 

The pragmatic attitude in philosophy is thoroughly radical, 
Fully skeptical of the superstitions and nonfactual nature of 
tradition, and the impossibility of social prophecy, it claims the 
human mind is incapable of planning the intricate relationships 
of society very far ahead. The view involves a clear recognition 
of the fact that normal social adaptation is one of trial and error 
and trial and success, not a doctrinaire solution. By its very 
nature, pragmatism may discard traditional authority. The emo- 
tional radical often expects a very rapid change in the near future: 
to him the golden age is just ahead; to the conservative, the 
golden age is just behind. The scientific radical gets little con- 
solation out of doctrinaire idealism which paints gloomy or 
glorious pictures of the future depending on the rejection or 
acceptance of its views. The dyed-in-the-wool scientific radical 
is incapable of optimism but in his more hopeful moments may be 
a meliorist. Often he is a sustained pessimist. This view is so 
radical that few writers have dared to express it. The emotional 
radical usually posits a cheerful future if his theories eventually 
prevail. There is an evolution for the better, this he firmly 
believes. The emotional conservative is a hopeless Pollyana- 
‘‘the wrong shall fail, the right prevail.’’ Scientific sustained 
pessimism finds no guarantee, nor hope for any ultimate better 
ment. We are evolving toward no definite goal and with no 
guarantee (probably no likelihood) that there will ever be any 
substantial reduction in pain, grief, misery, and injustice, or any 
substantial increase in happiness. The sustained pessimist at 
times seems to have the best of the argument logically but his 
view becomes unthinkable emotionally as it takes from man every 
vestige of egotistic pride and motivation. The enthusiastic emo- 
tional radical leader in the presence of the sustained pessimistic 
radical finds himself quivering with dread and protest precisely 
as the good Methodist quakes at the thought of giving up a per- 
sonal God. So! This extreme view of science owt-radicals all 


10 Clarke, Wm., Political Defects of the Old Radicalism. (Shows the radical has 
the same doctrinaire attitude as the conservative.) 
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radicals, becoming emotionally untenable but none the less possi- 
ble. A caution is here needed: sustained pessimism is in no wise 
related to emotional pessimism or melancholia. In fact, the sus- 
tained pessimist is likely to be happy and thoroughly devoted to 
sensory joys and pleasures—he is a jolly good fellow. 

Another thoroughly radical scientific concept is the habitual 
practice of discounting the validity of all ideas that relate to the 
ego and the emotions, either in ourselves or in others. Love, 
hate, fear, anger, jealousy, grief, nationalism, race hatred, 
religious fervor, sexual complexes !—how they do make the stream 
of thought, reason playing but a faint obligato. American 
psychology has made a rich contribution to the whole matter 
beginning with William James and coming down to the modern 
behaviorists. An appreciation of this grilling indictment of the 
human mind is an appreciation of the most subtle and far-reaching 
account of the dubious, precarious and highly unreliable things we 
call belief, conviction, judgment and reason. Nothing could be 
more revolutionary than to question the very validity of con- 
sciousness itself. 

Numerous corollary factors could be mentioned showing the 
antagonism between modern scientific thought and social tradi- 
tion but space will not permit. One further item should be men- 
tioned, though, and that is creative thinking. Creative thinking ig 
always radical. It may, as in the case of Galileo or Darwin, 
arouse bitter opposition. It may, as in the case of wireless teleg- 
raphy, lie outside the pale of social tradition, being mechanical 
and superficial in character. It may arouse antagonism in limi- 
ted circles, as the music of Wagner, the poetry of Walt Whitman. 
In the much talked of case of the Darwinian theory of evolution 
the very unfortunate expression ‘‘man descended from a monkey”’ 
sticks in the emotional craw. It would have been more correct 
and probably would have saved tons of polemic literature” if 
the phraseology popularized had been: ‘‘man ontogenetically, and 
probably phylogenetically considered, descended from an amoe- 
boid form,’’ and incidentally nearer the truth, a truth that can be 
verified at any time by placing the human spermatozoa under the 
microscope. 

Habit moves the masses along a smoother road of mental and 
emotional thought. Creative thinkers are the pioneers who blaze 
the trails. Some fifty to a hundred years later the trail will be 
replaced by a thoroughfare properly macadamized with social 





11 White, Andrew D., Autobiography. 
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habit and approval along which ladies and children may pass with 
perfect social propriety. 


COMMERCIAL RADICALISM 


Few stop to think of it; but our most radical citizens are often 
captains of industry and finance. They depart from accustomed 
habits of business and law and morality.** They are often com. 
pelled to see to it that laws or the interpretations of the constity- 
tion even are changed to meet their peculiar needs. In all this 
they show, by far, the best psychology, the greatest foresight and 
the best judgment in their modus operandi. They set a model 
of radical technique that all other radicals would do well to 
follow. They often openly violate traditions of marriage, social 
proprieties, and business habits and codes. It is the last viola- 
tion that brings success. Their violations of codes of decency 
are personal, not theoretical, though, so they are adjudged less 
dangerous to custom (and rightly so) than the social reformer 
who may be near-sexless but advocates free-love. But whatever 
his private or business habits, the commercial radical may be 
depended upon to maintain a public front of stanch theoretical 
conformity.” Other economic radicals (socialists and anarchists) 
accuse him of being insincere and dishonest. This is often unjust, 
implying a general scheme of social consistency that has never 
occurred to him. More or less intuitively he feels that social 
forms and customs and business forms too are excellent devices to 
keep the common peopie quiet, to preserve the status quo and 
keep vested interests intact. With vast interstate interests, with 
unique problems, unique opportunities, and unique temptations, 
it is not to be expected that he would conform to the customs which 
he himself deems essential to the common herd. 

Lest it seem to be implied that this is a sweeping characteriza- 
tion of our commercial classes, I hasten to correct any such im- 
pression. A very excellent article on this subject appeared in the 
December issue of Harper’s Magazine, ‘‘The Liberal Business Man 
Under Fire,’’ by Edward A. Filene.** Mr. Filene in his analytic 
discussion shows that the same strata exist in the commercial 
classes that we find in the world at large; namely, reactionaries, 





12 Hobson, J. A., Democracy After the War. 

Brailsford, H. N., The War of Steel and Gold. 

Beard, C. A., The Economic Interpretation of the Constitution of the United States. 
18 Dewey, J., Human Nature and Conduct. Pp. 68. 


14 Filene, Edward A., ‘‘The Liberal Business Man Under Fire’’. Harper's M onthly, 


December, 1923. 
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conservatives, liberals, and radicals. And one gathers there is 
the same unrest and excitement we find among teachers, poli- 
ticians, and ministers, with the reactionaries calling opponents 
‘‘radical’’ with all of the opprobious implications we find in the 
use of the word elsewhere. After all, whether a man is dubbed 
radical or not would seem to be a matter of social relativity. 
However, in a world where Ford or Vanderlip are radicals it 
becomes a matter of humorous speculative interest to seek an 
epithet for Emma Goldman, Max Eastman, or Floyd Dell. 

In summary and conclusion: 

1. The term radical is unfortunately applied to all who offend 
social tradition and superstition. The term is used with the 
implication that the offender has irrational, emotional, malicious 
desire to tear down the present social fabric. Regardless of the 
man’s motives or emotions or logic, the term is applied with the 
distinct intent of giving him a ‘‘derogatory label.’’ 

2. This use of the caption ‘‘radical’’ as a blanket term is 
misleading and illogical and is the old, old trick of damning a man 
by placing him in a stereotype. Recently, Walter Lippman, in 
a book entitled Public Opinion has clearly analyzed the psycho- 
logical possibilities, although the idea has been presented from 
time to time by various psychological and sociological writers. 

3. Radicals may be classified as emotional and scientific or 
philosophical. 

4. Emotional radicalism may be subdivided into constitutional 
emotionalism and induced emotionalism. The former type is 
found in all walks of life but arouses more antagonism in the 
form of radicalism than in any other form. The induced emo- 
tional radical is a direct product of emotional suppression, 
economic abuse, and social disapproval (alone or in combination). 

5. Scientific radicalism differs from the usual forms of social 
radicalism in that the fact that it is radical is incidental, not 
essential to the systematic, detached, impersonal hunt for truth. 

6. But at times nothing could be more threatening to social 
tradition than truth, hence the struggle between science and tradi- 
tion is inherent within the situation. 

I have studiously avoided taking issue as to the objective 
merit of any type of radicalism. But to anticipate the usual 
question as to who has a right to be heard, I would say (and this 
is purely my personal opinion and may not be sound from the 
standpoint of opportunism or expediency) that I would give seri- 
ous attention to any view expressed in detached pragmatic form. 
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The impersonal, pragmatic attitude is the sine qua non for any 
scientific advance. The writer or speaker who maintains this has 
a right to a hearing. So! You will thus get some astonishing 
contrasts on your book shelves, e.g.: 


Beard, C. A., The Economic Interpretation of the Constitution of the United States. 
Pearson, K., Grammar of Science. 

Darwin, Theory of Evolution. 

Watson, Behaviorism. 

Marx, Das Kapital. 

George, Progress and Poverty. 

Russell, Bertrand, Analysis of Mind, and Proposed Roads to Freedom. 
Dewey, Human Nature and Progress. 

The writings of Veblen. 

The writings of Trotsky. 

Bryce, James, Modern Democracies. 


And why do I say these and many such have a right to a hear- 
ing? Because they bear the marks of being detached, impersonal 
presentations of the facts known to these writers respectively. 
In each case they show integrity of thought, and give evidences 
of relative freedom from emotional bias. It is needless to add 
that a variety of contending views are presented and the accep- 
tance of one would discard others. 





THE SEX IMPULSE IN CHRISTIAN MYSTICISM * 


By JAMES H. LEUBA 
BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 


EX which, with food and self-affirmation is man’s chief con- 
s cern, could not in principle remain disconnected from religious 

life since the religions are methods of maintaining and 
enhancing life. They separate themselves from secular life not 
so much by their purpose as by the means they use in order to 
realize it: that which secular life would obtain by natural 
human means, the religions seek by appealing to superhuman, 
divine agents. 

The more striking of the many historical connections of sex 
with religion are these three: (1) In early religions the pro- 
creating power is worshipped in gods regarded as its embodiment. 
(2) Virginity is sacrificed to gods in order to secure their favor. 
(3) Virginity and continence are enforced either, again, as a 
sacrifice pleasing to the gods or because indulgence in the pleasures 
of the flesh is regarded as the root of great moral evils. 

From these connections of sex with religion a great variety of 
ceremonies and customs, some of them abhorrent to the civilized 
conscience, have developed. Sex factors are sufficiently in evi- 
dence in religious life to have led careless or ignorant writers to 
affirm that the whole of it is of sexual origin. It would not be any 
falser to say that the only need of man is that of sex. 

We are concerned in this section with the sexual instinct as it 
manifests itself in Christian mysticism only. The recognized 
connection of that masterful instinct with Christian mysticism is 
twofold: the Christian God is conceived of as a God of love, and 
chastity and continence are regarded as states of perfection. The 
conjunction of these two beliefs leads of necessity to conflicts 
which can be kept within bounds only in normal, well-balanced 
persons. 

A discussion of sexual matters in connection with religion may 
be offensive to some readers; and yet, there is no avoiding it in a 
study of grand mysticism. These readers may in the end find 
themselves in possession of valuable light; in any case our task 
is clear, and all that may be asked of us is that we should not 
unnecessarily insist upon certain unpleasant facts which have to 





* These pages are part of a chapter on the ‘‘ Motivation of Christian Mysticism’’ 
belonging to a book soon to be published on the Psychology of Religious Mysticism. 
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be mentioned in order to make clear the réle of sex in mystical 
religion. 

The theses which we shall maintain is that the delights said by 
our great mystics to transcend everything which the world and 
the senses can procure, involve some activity of the sexual organs, 
In order to establish that thesis we shall have to show among 
other things that there exists a connection between the emotions 
of affection and love, on the one hand, and sexual activity on the 
other; and that the sex organs may be aroused to a considerable 
degree without the person becoming aware of their participation. 


The connection of affection and love with organic sex activity — 
(a) We shall begin with the formulation of what is held in common 
by practically all the specialists in sex psychophysiology. The 
theories of Joanny Roux, of Albert Moll, of Havelock Ellis, and 
of Sigmund Freud agree together and differ from the popular 
view in that they give to the sexual impulse a basis much wider 
than the sex organs proper.’ According to these theories, the 
original source of that impulse comes from the organism as a 
whole. As the body matures, and especially at the time of puberty, 
it becomes more and more narrowly connected with the organs of 
reproduction. 

The facts which have led to this conception are numerous and 
in no way equivocal. Many of them have been known for centuries. 
Here are the most noteworthy of them: the removal of the ovaries 
in women does not usually do away either with sexual desire or 
sexual pleasure. In some instances these are increased by that 
operation. Frequently also the sexual impulse persists after the 
menopause. There are, furthermore, a number of cases on record 
in which, in the congenital absence of all the sexual secretory 
organs connected with the sex functions, the sexual desire has 
nevertheless appeared.’ 

In man the facts are quite parallel: the removal of the testicles 
after puberty does not take away either sexual desire or enjoy- 
ment. The earlier the castration, the less marked the sexual 
desire; but even when castration is performed in early infancy 
sexual desire may develop. It is also well-known that voluptuous 





1 A fuller discussion of the theories of Moll and of Ellis may be found in the latter’s 
Studies in the Psychology of Sez, vol. III, section I. For Freud’s theory see Thre 
Contributions to the Theory of Sex, New York, 1916. For the theory of Roux, se 
Psychologie de l’Instinct Sezuel. ‘ 

2Cases observed by Colman, Clara Barrus, and others, are reported by Ellis, 


ébid., pp. 11-12. 
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feelings are experienced by young children long before puberty, 
and that the evil of abnormal sex gratification extends to children 
hardly out of the cradle.* 

The preceding information indicates that the sex-impulse has 
a much wider origin than the one ascribed to it when it is regarded 
as attached exclusively to the function of the essential organs of 
procreation. According to this view the sex-impulse, the libido of 
the Freudians, is originally a function of the whole body. Even 
when, in the course of animal development, it becomes especially 
connected with certain parts of the body, it remains nevertheless, 
in some degree connected with the whole organism. It is with sex 
very much as with hunger. At the beginning of animal life, no 
specialized organs of nutrition exist; every part of the body 
absorbs and digests food. Gradually, these functions are sur- 
rendered to specially adapted organs from which now proceed the 
more obvious hunger-sensations. Nevertheless the rest of the 
body has remained to some extent sensitive to the need for food 
and may, up to a certain point, be satisfied without the intervention 
of the special apparatus provided for the purpose.* 

(b) Sexual excitement appears primarily as a consequence of 
internal bodily activity and of external stimulation (contact, odor, 
sight). In civilized man, however, sexual desire is almost as 
effectively aroused by representations and ideas as by actual 
sensations. And, because of the richness of his mental associa- 
tions, the number of objects perceived, or merely thought of, 
which can lead to thoughts of sex, is almost unlimited. 

(c) Ideas are not only sufficient in man to awaken amorous 
desires, but they may adequately replace the physical stimuli and 
lead to the orgasm itself. That which has happened to nearly 
everyone in sleep, is a familiar instance in point. There are per- 
sons in whom, even in waking life, the sexual orgasm takes place 


'In The Sexual Life of the Child, by Albert Moll, are found these statements: 
‘‘The voluptuous aeme may occur in children in the absence of spermatozoa and ova’’ 
(even before seven years of age); ‘‘It may be regarded as definitely established that 
the equable voluptuous sensation, and more particularly the voluptuous acme, may occur 
at an age at which, at any rate, secretion does not yet exist in sufficient quantity to be 
expelled from the urethra, and the existence of such secretion is therefore not unequivo- 
cally manifested.’’ Pp. 58-9. 

‘Comp. Joanny Roux, Psychologie de l’Instinct Sexuel, 1899, p. 22, ff. Similar 
analogies exist with every one of the specialized functions originally belonging to the 
s whole body. Jaeques Loeb and others have shown how, especially in lower animals, 
before the nervous system has reached a great complexity, the nervous fibers are not 
necessary for the transmission of the stimuli. They merely facilitate conduction and 
direct the nervous stimuli to sharply defined points of the body. When the nerve ele- 
ments are removed, movements in response to external stimuli continue nevertheless. 
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in the absence of any appreciable external physical interventioy, 
Ellis reports the case of a man of fifty-seven, a somewhat eccentric 
preacher: ‘‘My whole nature,’’ writes this man, ‘‘goes out so to 
some persons, and they thrill and stir me so that I have had emis. 
sion while sitting by them with no thought of sex, only the glag. 
ness of soul found its way out thus, and a glow of health suffused 
the whole body. There was no spasmodic conclusion but a pleasing, 
gentle sensation as the few drops of semen passed.’’ Ellis sug. 
gests that it was not semen, but prostatic fluid. ‘‘This man’s 
condition may certainly be considered somewhat morbid; he is 
attracted to both men and women, and the sexual impulse seems 
to be irritable and weak; but a similar state of things exists often 
in normal women probably because of sexual repression, and in 
individuals who are in a general state of normal health. Schrenck- 
Notzing knows a lady who is ‘‘spontaneously sexually excited on 
hearing music or seeing pictures without anything lascivious in 
them; she knows nothing of sexual relationship. Another lady 
is sexually excited on seeing beautiful and natural scenes, like the 
sea. . . . Such cases are far from rare.’’° 

A sufficient acquaintance with facts that come to the know/- 
edge only of diligent students of the sexual life establishes the 
conviction that the sexual organs respond in some degree to all 
tender thoughts, with a certainty and delicacy which will appear 
impossible to those not well informed. Even the most chaste 
thoughts of love, those of the mother for her infant and the press- 
ing of it to her breast, awaken the activity of the sexual organism. 
There are, however, very great individual differences in the 
intensity of that reverberation. This statement may be made 
more credible by the mention of experiments* in which Moss0 
demonstrated that, in a normal person, almost any perceived 
stimulus, and invariably those producing emotion, caused con- 





5 Havelock, Ellis, Auto-Erotism: a psychological study, the Alienist and Neurologist, 
April, 1898. 

A case similar to the above is reported by R. Dupouy in the Jour. de Psychologie 
Normale et Pathologigue, vol. II, 1905, 421-3. Before she had become a kleptomaniae, 
Hélene M. had found an increasing pleasure in handling large sums of money, deposit: 
ing it in the bank or spending it. Her husband was in business. She would beg of 
him not to pay by cheque in order that she might not lose the delicious shock of 
counting out the money—a delight which became each day more exquisite. She came 
to experience the same delight later on, after the loss of her husband and of her 
fortune, when she had become kleptomaniac. On stealing, for instance, a piece of 
lace she would feel a great satisfaction, her heart would beat violently and her respira 
tion be impeded. She compares her sensations to the great joys of former times when 
paying large bills. This person was aware of the participation of her genitals in her 
enjoyment. 

¢ Clark University Decennial Publications, 1899, pp. 396-407. Reprinted in appendix 
to H. Goddard’s Psychology of the Normal and Subnormal. 
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tractions of the bladder, contractions of which the subject was 
unaware. 

(d) The subject of the voluptuous excitement may not be aware 
of the participation of his sex-organs and may, therefore, regard 
his delight as ‘‘spiritual.’’ 

Very coarse manifestations of sex regarded as ‘spiritual 
happiness’? may be witnessed in persons mentally deficient. For 
several years Pierre Janet had under his observation a remarkable 
psy¢ hopathic woman in whom this connection was evident. She 
enjoyed frequent ecstatic trances, described by her in terms cus- 
tomary with the great mystics; I have ‘‘enjoyments which, outside 
of God, it is impossible to know. . . . Earth becomes for me 
in truth the vestibule of Heaven, I enjoy in advance its 7 

I would like to be able to communicate my joy. . 
My impressions are too violent and I find it difficult to hold in 
check my happiness. o 

‘‘In many hysterical and psychically abnormal women,’’ writes 
Ellis, ‘‘autoerotic phenomena and sexual phenomena generally, 
are highly pleasurable, though they may be quite innocent of any 
knowledge of the erotic character of the experience. I have come 
across interesting and extreme examples of this in the published 
experiences of the women followers of the American religious 
leader, T. L. Harris, founder of the ‘Brotherhood of the New 
Life.’ Thus, fin a pamphlet entitled Internal Respiration, by 
Respiro, a letter is quoted from a lady physician, who writes, 
‘One morning, I awoke with a strange new feeling in my womb, 
which lasted for a day or two; I was so very happy, but the joy 
was in my womb, not in my heart.’ ‘At last,’ writes a lady quoted 
in the pamphlet, ‘I fell into a slumber, lying on my back, with 
arms and feet folded, a position I almost always find myself in 
when I awake, no matter in which position I may go to sleep. 
Very soon I awoke from this slumber with a most delightful 
sensation, every fiber tingling with an exquisite glow of warmth. 
[ was lying on my left side (something I am never able to do), 
and was folded in the arms of my counterpart. Unless you have 
seen it, I eannot give you an idea of the beauty of his flesh; and 
with what joy I beheld and felt it. Think of it, luminous flesh; oh, 
such tints, you never could imagine without seeing it,’ etc.’’ * 





"Une Extatique, Bull. de l'Institut. Psychol. International, 1901, p. 230. The 
sexual connection to which I allude above was mentioned to me by the author himself. 

8 bute Erotism, ibid., pp. 20-1 of reprint. 

We call attention, in the last two quotations, to the sensuous beauty that seems to 
invest most objects. It is a phenomenon not infrequent after intense emotional 
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Among my correspondents, an unmarried woman (No. 120) 
reports that feelings connected with her love affairs, regarded at 
one time as religious, she now knows to have been of sexual origin, 
She was assisted in that discovery by the reading of varioys 
women mystics and especially by Maudsley’s Mind and Body. At 
first, she was ‘‘rather horrified,’’ but now she is not only recon. 
ciled to that connection, but thinks it natural and beautiful. 

The preceding instances show what degree of blindness may 
normally exist in women regarding the participation of sex in 
matters of religion. Should one be tempted to ascribe to profound 
stupidity the failure to recognize the sexual connection of certain 
**spiritual transports,’’ the case of Mlle. Vé (soon to be set forth) 
would be enough to undeceive. The participation of the senses, 
though obvious when once recognized, may be overlooked even by 
persons of keen intelligence given to the habit of self-observation, 
as was Mile. Vé. In men there are evident physiological reasons 
that render the participation of the senses more difficult to 
overlook. 

(e) Before passing to the application to our group of mystics 
of what we have just learned, it remains to be said that autoerotic 
phenomena are obviously much more likely to occur in persons 
deprived of normal sexual satisfaction than in others. The 
opinion of specialists in this matter is that, barring an extremely 
small number of abnormal persons, when the free play of sexual 
impulses is restrained, ‘‘autoerotic phenomena inevitably spring 
up on every side.’’*® ‘‘Such manifestations are liable to occur 
in a specially marked manner in the years immediately following 
the establishment of puberty.’’“* and with greatest frequency in 
young girls innocent and unperverted.”* They are, indeed, clearly 
enough aware of some need, of something lacking; but what it is, 
they know not—not even when they call it love. Amiel, the 
philosopher, suffering from the gnawing of dyspepsia, thought it 





seizures, we shall have occasion to mention it again when considering the impression of 
illumination or of revelation in ecstasy. The following information may be added 
here: ‘‘It is well known also that both in men and women the vibratory motion of 4 


railway train frequently produces a certain degree of sexual excitement. Such excite 
ment may remain latent and not become specifically sexual.’’ Ellis, who makes the 
above statément, adds, ‘‘A correspondent to whom the idea was presented for the first 
time, wrote, ‘Henceforth I shall know to what I must attribute the bliss—almost the 
beatitude—I so often have experienced after traveling for four or five hours m 4 
train.’ ’’—H. Ellis, ibid., pp. 120-1. 

®In chap. IX, of the book from which these pages are taken. 

10 Ellis, Auto-Erotism, p. 39. See a similar statement in Studies in the Psych: 
Sex: Modesty, ete., p. 113. 

11 Ellis, The Sexual Impulse in Women, p. 5. 

12 Tbid., p. 6. 
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meant the absence of God. Similarly do the mystics and many 
others, urged by a starved body, cry to Heaven for solace and 


—— . * * * * * * * 

Autoerotism in grand mysticism.—The great mystics united in 
themselves all or most of the conditions which we have just seen 
to be favorable to the induction of autoerotic phenomena. They 
were young and had either never become acquainted with the 
sexual relation, or, after a brief and unsatisfactory if not frigid 
practice of it, had lived in-abstinence. At the same time, and 
without being aware of it, they were sexually excited by their 
‘‘spiritual’’ love for Jesus or the Virgin Mary; and also, in most 
eases, for persons of the opposite sex. St. Francis was attached 
to Santa Clara; Suzo to Elizabeth Staglin; Francois de Sales to 
Mme. de Chantal; Mme. Guyon to Father la Combe; ete. More- 
over, their temperament favored the appearance of autosuggestive 
phenomena. 

The intensity and the concreteness of the felt presence of the 
divine object of their love should not be lost sight of in this 
connection. Jesus or the Virgin were not to them simply ideas; 
they acquired at times, in particular during the ecstacy, the con- 
ereteness of a bodily presence. 

The quality of Suzo’s relation with the Ewige Weisheit appears 
in this account of a memorable evening spent with ‘‘spiritual 
daughters’’ in the seclusion of a monastery. He was discoursing 
with them on the ordinary theme; and, as he says in his quaint 
speech, ‘Eternal Love was making love to them.’’ ‘‘ As they left 
him, his (Suzo’s) heart was, I know not how, heated by his yearn- 
ing discourse upon divine love.’’ And, as he was in meditation 
upon this matter, he lost his senses and had a vision: ‘‘A stately 
youth from Heaven led him by the hand upon a beautiful green 
meadow. Then the youth brought forth a song in his heart, so 
winsome that it deprived him of all his senses because of the 
excessive power of the beautiful melody; and his heart was so full 
of burning love and yearning for God that it beat wildly as if it 
would break, and he had to put his right hand on it in order to 
control it, and tears were rolling down his checks.’’ At the same 
time, ‘‘he saw the Mother with her child, the Eternal Wisdom, 
against her heart; and he saw written this word: Herzentraut, 
i.e., ‘Beloved of my Heart.’ ’’* 

18 Leben, chap. XLIII, pp. 205-6. Suzo writes of himself in the third person. If 


it were accessible to investigation this experience would constitute very interesting 
material for psychoanalysis. 
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Most people are familiar with the extravagant carnal i imagery 
used by the mystics to describe their intense enjoyment of divine 
love. Make whatever allowances seems proper for the accepted 
habit of speaking of sacred things in terms of profane love; yet, 
this query remains: Is the flesh likely to remain unmoved whey 
continence is combined with familiarity with a loved woman an 
with indulgence in the imagery dear to the libertine? 

Santa Theresa relates that she wrote her Memoirs against he; 
inclination, at the direction of her ecclesiastical superiors. How 
much she and they suppressed is not known. There remains, how- 
ever, enough to indicate, it seems to us, the participation of the 
organs of sex in the extraordinary enjoyment of union with the 
heavenly Bridegroom. On several occasions she had the vision of 
an angle who ‘‘held in his hands a long golden dart, tipped with 
fire.’’ She relates that ‘‘ from time to time he would plunge it 
through my heart, and push it down into my bowels. As he with- 
drew the dart, it seemed as if the bowels would be torn away with 
it; and this would leave me aflame with divine love.’’* This 
voluptuous pleasure was associated with a strange pain: it was 
both an “‘indicible martyr’’ and ‘‘les plus swaves délices.’’ ‘“‘It 
was not a bodily, but a spiritual pain, although the body par 
ticipated in it to a high degree. There takes place, then, between 
the soul and God such a sweet love transaction that it is impossible 
for me to describe what passes.’’** The experiences reported 
above, of members of the ‘‘ Brotherhood of the New Life”’ do not 
differ materially from those of Santa Theresa. 

She was not only surprised at these experiences, she also feared 
that they were not what she had taken them to be, and she tried, 
but in vain, to eliminate them: ‘‘I saw that in spite of my effort 
I was powerless before these great love transports, and they 
became for me an object of fear. The pleasure and the pain they 
gave me simultaneously was for me a mystery. My reason was 
baffled by the conjunction of a spiritual pain so excessive and 4 
happiness so ravishing.’’** When, however, Peter of Alcantara 
assured her that these experiences were from God, she gave herself 
up to them unreservedly. 

This mixture of exquisite pain with incomparable delight 1s 
usual in mystical love ecstacy. The pain, as much as the pleasure, 





14 Life, p. 354. The French word translated here as ‘‘bowels’’ is ‘‘entrailles’’ 
I do not know what the original Spanish word is. 

15 Thid., p. 354. 

16 Tbid., p. 357. 
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indicates most probably, as we shall see, the participation of sex 
organs tormented by an insufficient stimulation. 

Of Catherine of Genoa it is related that, when at prayer, ‘‘she 
received suddenly a love wound in her heart that put her beside 
herself; she was like a crazed person seeking relief for the ardor 
of her wound. And one day, astonished and afraid, having asked 
God for the cause of this wound that burned her heart, she felt 
herself tenderly drawn upon the bosom of Jesus crucified, and 
there she learned that it was from the sacred heart of Jesus that 
issued the flames that were consuming her own heart.’’ 

St. Marguerite Marie—upon whose ‘‘revelations’’ the worship 
of the Sacred Heart of Jesus was established—provides as lurid 
a picture as can be imagined of a virgin sexually excited from 
childhood by repeated vows of chastity to Christ, her Bridegroom, 
and by the constant consciousness of His loving presence. Her 
ease is clearly one of erotomania. God rewards her for a repulsive 
act of self-mastery by keeping her mouth ‘‘glued to his sacred 
heart during two or three hours of the following night.’’ There 
was no rest for her, day or night, from divine love. ‘*The more 
she progressed, the more this love of God consumed her. Her 
delicate constitution could not endure such emotions. Lean, pale, 
almost transparent, as if through her flesh one could see the flame 
of the spirit, she realized more and more the song of her novitiate: 

**T am a harassed doe, 
Ardently seeking coo) waters. 
The hand of the hunter has wounded me; 
The dart has reached to my very heart.’’ 16 

In the intensity of a tormenting love-passion, Mme. Guyon 
almost equals the worse examples of the ‘‘love of God.’’ She 
would tell God that she loved Him ‘‘more passionately than the 
most passionate lover ever loved his mistress.’’ Made frantic 
hy excess of love, or, rather, not obtaining full satisfaction, she 
would at times ery out: ‘*‘Oh, my Love, this is enough—leave 
me.’’ Meanwhile, she was insistently trying to persuade her 
hushand ‘‘that true conjugal love is that which you yourself, 
() God, create in the heart that loves you.’’ The husband re- 
mained ineredulous. Throughout her writings, one feels the 





17 Quoted in Histoire de la Bienheureuse Marguerite Marie Alacoque, by Mgr. E. 
Bougaud, p. 201, 10th edition. 

18 Ibid., pp. 173-4. Mgr. Bougaud states that he wrote this account from auto 
biographieal notes. The same author draws from official documents information con- 
cerning various sisters of the monastery of Paray that would indicate the breaking 
out among the holy sisters of an epidemic of erotomania (pp. 125-6). 

Mgr. Bougaud does not see in what he reports anything more than pure spiritual 
ove. 
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ardor of an unsatisfied passion. ‘‘I crave,’’ she exclaims, ‘the 


love that thrills and burns and leaves one fainting in an inex. 
presible joy and pain.’’ And, after God’s response, still trembling 
in every limb, she would say to him, ‘‘O God, if you would permit 
sensual people to feel what I feel, very soon they would leave their 
false pleasures in order to enjoy so real a blessing.’’ ** 

It may cause some surprise that a woman frigid with her 
husband, as was Mme. Guyon, experienced, nevertheless, the 
voluptuous sensations she describes. Her irresponsiveness to the 
conjugal caresses might appear as an argument against the sexual 
nature of her delights. But it is one of the facts well established 
by the literature on sex that frigidity in the normal sex-relation 
does not preclude intense enjoyment in consequence of other than 
normal exciting causes. Enough has already been said in this 
chapter to satisfy the reader on this point. 

The obvious réle played by persons of the male sex in the 
production of her love-trances makes the case of Mme. Guyon 
particularly useful for the elucidation of the topics under dis- 
cussion. We have already sufficiently stressed the conjunction of 
her first love-ecstasy with the visit of a sympathetic Franciscan 
monk, and that of her second violent outbreak of love-passion with 
the renewal of her acquaintance with Father la Combe. She was 
rapt up in him to the extent of finding it impossible to live away 
from him. In her devotions, la Combe and Christ became one; it 
was this dual being that was present in her amorous trances. 

The only fact which we shall add to the preceding in order to 
complete the demonstration of the participation of sex in the 
‘*spiritual’’ enjoyment of God is provided by Mlle. Vé, a contem- 
porary of Protestant belief, whose experiences have been admir- 
ably described by her and commented upon by Th. Flournoy. 
Despite the deepest aversion, she had to recognize the participa- 
tion of sex in ecstatic trances which had been for her a revelation 
of the love of God. 

The life of Mlle. Vé was a long, secret tragedy—the tragedy of 
the woman with irresistible sex and parental instincts who is 
denied the satisfaction of marriage. Af fifty years of age, her 
trials almost over, she wrote these revelatory lines: ‘‘The beast 
is not altogether dead in me; despite my fifty years, she breaks 
out still, with some violence. To say the truth, I am not reconciled 
at reaching the end of my life without ever having had ‘my day,’ 
the day of happiness and enjoyment to which, it seems, every 


19 These quotations are drawn from chap. X of Mme. Guyon’s Life. 
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human being has a right.’’*° ‘‘I can appreciate the attraction that 
the theory of the right to sexual satisfaction has for so many 
women (a theory detestable in principle); but it is not merely a 
question of pleasure, it is one of the legitimate satisfaction of an 
instinct the more powerful that it is bound up with that of 
maternity. There are moments in my life when I cannot take in 
my arms a little child without risk of breaking into sobs. There 
is in the contact of the little trustful body, the caresses of the little 
hands, a something which reawakens in me a passionate sor- 
row.’’ ™ 7 

If Mlle. Vé discovered what others do not suspect, it is perhaps 
because her sexual life was more intense, because she was more 
enlightened than the mystics of the past, and especially perhaps 
because she was superior to them in scientific curiosity and inde- 
pendence of judgment. 

Despite the best and firmest principles and intelligent efforts 
to live according to them, her sexual impulses found throughout 
her life objectionable expressions. One of her adventures not only 
illustrates but also throws light upon the relation between sexual 
vice and religion, a relation about which much has been written: 
“T have been very much concerned with the relation, still so 
strange to me, between the religious emotion, very pure, very 
lofty, and sexual excitation. A page of my life striking in that 
respect came back to me. In 1892, shortly after my return to my 
native country, the moral and religious life reawakened in me with 
great intensity. During several years I was interested in religious 
subjects only, finding all my pleasure in religious meetings.’’ At 
that time, she formed a friendship with a former schoolmate, who 
was soon carried away by ‘‘the same religious whirlwind”’ as 
herself. An intense interest in missions spread among the young 
people of her circle. She decided to offer herself for service in 
India. Her friend was the sole confidant of her intention. ‘‘The 
anticipation of an imminent and perhaps final separation brought 
to a paroxysm our passionate attachment. It became a real 
debauch (débordement). I gave up the project, for it seemed to 
me impossible to go so far away from her. It was not long after 
that we felt the fearful moral danger in our affection; our special 





20 Th. Flournoy, Ure Mystique Moderne, Archives de Psychol. de la Suisse Romande, 
vol. XV, 1915, p. 149. 

Mile. V6’s account is fearlessly frank. She was writing to one whom she regarded 
as her moral director. He obtained permission to offer this moral nude to the attention 
of the scientifie world. 

21 Idid., p. 188. 
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religious point of view led us to see in our intimate relation , 
monstrous sin. . . . Horribly miserable one in the other, and 
yet absolutely incapable to part, the winter was, for us, one of 
suffering aad humiliation, as well as of intense enjoyment. I do 
not remember exactly how that phase of our intimacy ended; but 
it gradually became normal again and survived the storm that 
might have destroyed it.’’ * 

Many years later, she became entangled in a friendship with 
married man. It had begun quite honorably, but her heart and 
her senses had gradually become engaged until she felt herself 
powerless to resist longer. It was in the hope of help in this 
situation and also in a search for deliverance from attacks of 
autoerotism that she appealed to Professor Flournoy. 

We shall reserve for another place the account of the origin 
of her religious ecstasies. It will be sufficient to say here that 
although not naive in sex-matters, she remained for a while una- 
ware of the connection existing between her ecstasies and her 
sexual cravings. She realized very early, however, and with 
much surprise, that the terms fitting best these experiences were 
those used for human passion. Describing the Ninth Eestasy, 
she says: ‘‘A kind of languor coursed through my blood (I was 
going to use the term voluptuousness, but it has a carnal meaning 
which I dislike). . . . I felt most of all my weakness, my power. 
lessness, and the uselessness of any attempt at resistance; * and 
also that curious impression of being surrounded by something at 
once violent and tender. I understood now that the mystics of 
the Middle Ages could compare their ecstasies, altogether 
spiritual, to the enjoyment and the embraces of human love. 
Those are certainly the symbols (could I bring myself to use 
them) which best fit, not the experience at the moment of contact, 
but the sensations that follow or precede it and that ultimate 
impression of the aim reached, of fulfillment (point final)’’” 

Not long after writing these lines the participation of sex in 
what she had thought ‘‘aitogether spiritual,’’ forced itself upon 
her reluctant observation. In the Twelfth Eestasy, the beast, 
‘‘the creature made out of passion never satiated,’’ broke her 
chain with consequences that could no longer be overlooked; “I 
hardly dare put this down,’’ she confesses; ‘‘I do it only because 
of the engagement I made with myself to be entirely truthful in in 





22 Th. Flournoy, tbid., p. 188-9. 

28 The uselessness of resistance is mentioned by several mystics. See, for instance, 
Santa Theresa, Livre des Fondations, Paris, 1569, p. 82. 

24 Une Mystique Moderne, tbid., p. 81-2. 
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these descriptions. Nevertheless, on a subsequent day, she 
sought to escape from the, to her, dreadful significance of the fact 
she had observed. She wanted, at any cost, to keep the precious 
‘‘experience of the divine’’ pure from every sensual admixture. 
But the fact, once seen, could no longer be concealed. In the end 
she did as our correspondent quoted above but without so good a 
race, for she was of a puritanic temper: she accepted the fact as 
a mystery of human nature.” 

With this connection made manifest, Mlle. Vé’s interest in 
her trances decreased. When, in addition, she realized clearly 
that the Power revealed to her was not the divine, personal Bein 
she needed, her extraordinary trances soon came to an end. She 
returned to a more ordinary form of piety, i.e., to the fellowship 
with God usual among devout Christians. 

Cursed as she was by that which in a normal life would have 
heen a blessing, she nevertheless did not bring religion to shame 
as so many others less intelligent and of coarser fiber have done.” 


* * * * * * - » * 


The presence in the divine love-ecstasy of ‘‘supremely de 
lightful pains’’ ean be understood only when the share taken by 
the sexual organism in the divine union is recognized. The mystics 


were at a loss to describe these pains. They possess apparently 
contradictory qualities: they are delightful pains. After what 
we have learned, we shall have little trouble in recognizing their 
source in an insufficient sexual excitement, tantalizing because it 
does not come to a head, does not reach the ‘‘ point final,’’ to use a 
significant expression of Mile. Vé. In Inner Castle St. Theresa 
describes the experience thus: ‘‘Often when the soul least ex- 
pects it, our Lord ealls her suddenly. She hears very distinctly 





25 Ibid., p. 94. 

26 Tbid., 

27 The history of religious aberrations due to the sex-impulse is a long one. At 
puberty, the period of most frequent conversion, the newly awakened sex-impulse, 
prevented in eivilized countries from running into the natural channels, assumes readily 
enough the religious form; é.e., it is directed to ideal personages, to the Virgin Mary, 
Jesus, God. Religious revivals produce usually a crop of sex-delinquencies. Jonathan 
Edwards became aware of the danger of permitting certain expressions of holy love: 
‘‘Mutual embraces and kisses of persons of different sexes, under the notion of Chris- 
tian love, and holy kisses, are utterly to be disallowed, as having the most direct tendency 
quickly to turn Christian love into unclean and brutish lust.’’—From Narrative of 
ato y Surprising Conversions. Jonathan Edwards, Worcester, 1832, p. 292, as quoted 
by Schreeder. 

_ The life of Mathias, the Prophet, is a good instance of what becomes of religion 
in the life of weak-minded persons with strong sexual instincts. See ‘‘Matthias the 
Prophet,’? by T. Schrader, Jour. of Relig. Psycho., vol. VI, 1913, pp. 59-66. Many a 
Christian elergyman of a tender and weak nature, unwittingly stoking the fires of lust 
by thoughts of ‘‘divine’’ love, has purged in prison the guilt of his incontinence. 
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that her God calls her, and it gives her such a start, especially 
at the beginning, that she trembles and utters plaints. She feels 
that an ineffable wound has been dealt her, and that wound is so 
precious in her sight that she would like it never to heal. She 
knows that her divine Spouse is near her, although He does not 
let her enjoy His adorable presence, and she cannot help com- 
plaining to Him in words of love. In this pain, she relishes a 
pleasure incomparably greater than in the Orison of Quietude 
(a lower stage in the Ascent of the Soul, z.e., a condition less re- 
moved from normal consciousness) in which there is no admixture 
of pain. The voice of the Well-Beloved causes in the soul such 
transports that she is consumed by desire, and yet does not know 
what to ask, because she sees clearly that her Lord is with her. 
What pain could she have? And for what greater happiness 
could she wish? To this I do not know what to answer; but that 
of which I am certain, is that the pain penetrates down to the 
very bottom of the bowels and that it seems that they are being 
torn away when the heavenly Spouse withdraws the arrow with 
which he has transpierced them. As long as that pain lasts, it is 
always on the increase or on the decrease, it never remains at the 
same intensity. It is for that reason that the soul is never entirely 
on fire; the spark goes out and the soul feels a desire stronger 
than ever to endure again the love-pain she has just 
experienced. ’’ ** 


* * iad * * * * * * 


We must surrender to the evidence: the virgins and the 
unsatisfied wives who undergo the repeated ‘‘love-assaults of 
God’’ until they are, in their own extravagant way of speech, “‘on 
the point of death,’’ who complain that it is enough and beg of 
Him to let them go for a while, suffer from nothing else than 
intense attacks of erotomania, induced by their organic need and 
the worship of the God of love.” 





28 Inner Castle, Siwiéme Demeure, chap. II, pp. 413-5, abbreviated. Comp. chap. 
XI, pp. 497-8. 

29 The presence of these excruciating pains of suspense and nonfulfilment, points 
to a possible connection between pathological anxiety and disorders of the sex function. 
When sexual excitement is frequent and does not reach its aeme and with it, peace- 
ful contentment, there exists a situation that may conceivably give rise to anxiety 
neurosis. For the pains of which we speak include an element of expectation—the 
expectation of the sequence and point final. And, painful expectation, under high 
tension, never fulfilled, may easily enough be transformed into anxiety. 

It may interest the reader to see St. Theresa’s lame attempt to separate the exeri- 
ciatingly delightful pain of ecstasy from ‘‘natural’’ pain:—(a) ‘‘The pains from 
which the devil is the cause are never pleasant like those of which I have just spoken. 
He may indeed mix with them some satisfactions which seem spiritual in their nature; 
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The production of an inordinate degree of sexual excitement 
is greatly favored by the semitrance condition during which it 
happens. The more or less considerable obfuscation of self- 
consciousness deprives the organism of the higher mental con- 
trol. The subject is in a condition similar to that of sleep when 
instinctive activities are left in a large measure to their own 
doings, and thoughts which could not abide the full light of con- 
sciousness are in possession of the mind. 

If, in his Assent to God, and while only partly self-conscious, 
the very mechanism of procreation is aroused unknown to him- 
self, the mystic can hardly be blamed. The very mystics who have 
suffered violent sexual excitement have spoken with a convincing 
naiveté against fleshly indulgence. On this point we have already 
quoted St. Theresa and also Tauler, whose sentence against carnal 
indulgence in religious worship may be repeated here: ‘‘We must 
regard the search after warmth of heart in devotion .. . as 
a lack of spiritual chastity.”’ The great preacher of Strasburg 
did not, probably, recognize that the connection between so-called 
platonic or Christian love and sex-love is an expression of human 
nature itself: affection and devotion have developed together with 
or, rather, had their cradle in sex-love and the care of the young. 

The wonderful transforming effect of a lofty interpretation 
should not be overlooked in this connection. No pleasure is in 
itself base or debasing. It is only through its direct effect upon 
the body or through the meaning or significance ascribed to it, that 
it may become so. In so far as a pleasurable state is interpreted 
as an effect of the divine Presence, it becomes a source of moral 
energy even though it should arise from the stimulation of the 
sex-organs. 

The great mystics have been in respect of love, as also in other 
respects, daring experimenters. And here, as with regard to 
moral perfection, and just as unavoidably, they have partly failed. 
Their aim involved the separation of organic sex activities from 
feelings and behavior originally linked with them. In this 
attempt they were following a tradition older than Christianity. 
The Greeks had already sought to divorce what has been called 





but to join to a pain so great, peacefulness and pleasure, is beyond his power which 
extends only to the external: and so the pains which come from him will never be 
sweet and peaceful, but distressing and full of trouble.’’ 

(b) ‘*This tempest which fills the soul with such sweetness comes from another 
region than the one where this unhappy spirit exercises his power.’’ 

(c) ‘*The soul secures from this pain great advantages’’ of a moral nature.— 
From Inner Castle, VI, IT. 
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platonic love from sex satisfaction. That effort marks one of the 
most significant trends of human development.” 





80 Although the expressions platonic and Christian love, are not exactly synonymous 
their meanings seem sufficiently similar to permit here an interchangeable use of them. 

In an appendix to God in Human Experience and also in The Meaning of Mysticism 
as seen through its Psychology, Mind, vol. XXI, N. 8., pp. 57-61, W. E. Hocking dis 
cusses my understanding of the relation of sex-love to the love of God, as set forth in 
my article on the Christian Mysties in the Revue Philosophique for 1902, pp. 459-68. A 
part of his disagreement with me is due, it seems to me, to a misunderstanding which 


the preceding pages, will, I trust, dissipate. 
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A PSYCHIATRIC STUDY OF IBSEN’S PEER GYNT 


By LEO KANNER, M.D. 
STATE HOSPITAL, YANKTON, SOUTH DAKOTA 


{ IS true and the great Scandinavian author said it himself: 
| the hero of the extremely fantastic, extraordinarily symbolis- 

tic and most allegorical of all his problematical creations, 
Peer Gynt, was intended and also painted as the representative, 
as a single typical example of the romantic descendants of the 
Vikings, of the Norwegian people, with their half-heartedness, 
with their want of character, with their egotism (at that time), 
in about the same sense as Ferdinand Freiligrath compared the 
German nation with Hamlet, that thoughtful genius with a bril- 
liant mind but total lack of initiative, and in much the same way as 
Ahasuerus in legend and in story personifies the cosmopolitan, 
nowhere indigenous, eternally wandering Jew. It is true and 
every interpreter repeats it again and again: this dramatic poem 
is full of riddles, is overcrowded with puzzles and the majority of 
readers are discouraged and entirely helpless when face to face 
with some of the most enigmatic and mysterious scenes. It is 
true that even those who have studied it for years, who have made 
the greatest efforts to find out the folk-loristic, the historical, the 
individual key for the persons and happenings therein, who have 
seen it on the stage several times played by the most famous 
actors, even these cannot help but feel that more than one question 
will remain forever unanswered. And now, what does it mean: 
Peer Gynt represents a type, a nation? Does it mean that all the 
qualities, all the characteristics of his race, of his tribe, are 
gathered in him as the natural products of a country are collected 
ina museum? Does it mean that he is nothing but an invented 
compilation, a condensation of his real countrymen’s peculiari- 
ties? It would seem an unjust offense to the poet to think so. 
Peer Gynt is without question as full of life, as full of individu- 
ality as any living man could be and as any hero of a poem should 
be. And if we comprehend this, we are not allowed to relate any 
of the drama’s actions, any of the drama’s symbols, to anything 
else but the hero, not to the author in the first place, nor to any 
historical events of that time, but exclusively to Peer Gynt whom 
solely they concern. And if many of the allegories seem strange 
to us at first glance, if they appear inexplicable and mysterious, 
it is certainly not the author’s fault because nothing is inexplic- 
able in true poetry, and every psychoanalyst knows very well— 
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and knows it better than old Polonius—that there is no madness 
where there is no method in it. Nobody could deny that there js 
a great deal of madness in both Peer Gynt’s thought and actions. 
Because this paper intends to give a new interpretation, to prove 
a new conception of Peer Gynt, differing from the usual explana. 
tions of P. H. Wicksteed, of Henry Jaeger, of L. Passarge, of 
Valfrid Vasenius, of William and Charles Archer, it is necessary 
to go deeper into our subject and to make an analysis of the hero’s 
life, thoughts, words, and actions as shown in the drama. 

Peer Gynt’s grandfather, a very wealthy Norwegian, left at 
his death an enormous estate to his only son, a chronic alcoholist, 
an irresponsible spendthrift, ostentatious, open to flattery, not 
thinking of the future of his family; he kept open house for all 
those people who never do any useful work, parasites upon society, 
merely feasters and drunkards and wasters, flatterers and hypo- 
crites, fair weather friends who forsake one entirely when trouble 
comes. His wife, Ase, feebleminded, superstitious, incalculable, 
helped him to spoil Peer who is gifted indeed, an intelligent lad 
blessed (or cursed?) with an overwhelming fancy, which is 
nourished all the time by his father’s grandiose attitude and ideas 
and by his mother’s tales drawn from the Norwegian folk-lore, a 
wish fulfilling compensation for her monotonous, lonesome, 
unlucky life. When she tells to her loved son these stories, then 
she forgets everything around her, she does not realize the 
gradual impoverishment caused by her husband’s extravagant 
excesses; she lives in the story-King’s palace and her boy with 
her. He has no education, does not attend any school, nobody 
introduces him into conventional life with its conceptions of 
morality and religion. After a few years the estate is all gone and 
when the father dies he leaves nothing but debts and financial dif- 
ficulties. In this environment Peer grows up becoming a dreamer 
and a liar, muscular indeed and in good physical health, but idle, 
wandering about in the mountains, doing no systematic work. 
When the play begins he is about twenty years old. 

Now how does he act in the play? 

He is undoubtedly a pathological liar, believing his own lies 
as he tells them, and it is important to state that though he knows 
very well people won’t believe him he cannot help telling his 
stories, especially if he is under the influence of alcohol. So he 
tells his fantastic hunting stories, his adventure with the devil in 
the nutshell, the affair with the girl of royal family, and even 
in old days the beautiful oceurrence in San Francisco, and it does 
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not matter to him whether his stories are original or not; he just 
borrows or steais them and lets them pass for his own adventures. 

He is a day dreamer. Day dreams are not uncommon at all. 
They are as normal as night dreams. They are creations of the 
unconscious mind translated into the language of consciousness. 
Their analysis is much easier than that of night dreams for they 
almost always represent the imagined realization of a desire. It 
is the day dream that has made history interesting, that has con- 
structed the best anecdotes. Coming back from an interview with 
the King or some other high and mighty personage before whom 
one hardly dares to open his mouth you dream of yourself as 
braver, bolder, giving wiser replies than you did, as quick at 
repartee; you tell these later invented replies to your friends, to 
your family, and the anecdote is ready. It is the day dream that 
surrounds with delightful vignettes of poetry the prosaic pages 
of our lives, bound in the heavy metal covers of social conven- 
tions and wingless adhesion to the bottom. The day dream is 
undoubtedly a part of the fire that Prometheus brought from 
Olympus to save mankind from monotony and dullness. But on 
the other hand the day dream is a dangerous volcano, always 
ready to bury the dreamer in its avalanche. It is a wonderful 
thing if the dreamer masters the day dream; it is the greatest 
possible misfortune if the day dream masters the dreamer and 
makes of him a slave to his own phantasmagoria; this is the 
difference also between the normal and the pathological reaction. 
To Peer Gynt a day dream means a part of reality as much as 
the sky or the earth, as natural as his mother’s battered hut, as 
his poor meals and his torn, unpatched clothing. More than this, 
they are able to push away immediately disagreeable occurrences 
of life and to oceupy their places. People laugh at him, call him 
a worthless do-nothing? Never mind! He is Kaiser Peer Gynt, 
the world’s Emperor, all the world knows him, Engelland’s 
Prince on the seashore awaits him, Engelland’s Kaiser gives him 
his crown. Mother is going to die? Just set a-going the never 
failing automaton of his day dreams! And he drives her to the 
Soria-Moria-Castle where the King and the Prince give a feast. 
He is in the wide desert, lonely and forsaken? There is nothing 
toit! He is going to flood the Sahara, to make a channel through 
it and at once the desert is full of oases; rich and happy are the 
people living therein, grateful to Peer Gynt who procured them 
both riches and liberty; and do you know the name of this great 
Empire? It is Gyntiana, and Peeropolis is the seat of the gov- 
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ernment. Thus creating automatically his own Fata Morgana, 
Peer does not know of any sorrows or griefs, the two great factors 
in the cultivation of a man’s soul, for as an old and true Greek 
proverb says (Goethe made it the motto of his autobiography): 
‘*The man who was never skinned, is never cultivated.’’ 

Peer Gynt has illusions. The fir tree he hews is a steel clad 
churl with whom he fights; the poor timber for the primitive cahin 
he is building is the material for a wonderful castle with tower 
and vane. 

Peer Gynt has delusions. There is no doubt for him that he 
is going to become the acknowledged ruler of the world. This 
imperturbable conviction is more than a mere day dream, for a 
normal day dream is subjected to and controlled by sound 
criticism and knows how to distinguish between concrete 
reality and abstract chimera. The normal day dream changes 
its content and is not inseparably chained to one special idea 
brought into relation with every happening of life. To Peer 
Gynt there is no adventure, no affair of any importance that does 
not point to his future grandeur and dignity and even in his 
hallucinations (most of the hallucinations if not all are wish ful- 
fillments) his kaiserdom plays an important réle. But he never 
undertakes anything, he never makes the least effort to reach his 
goal. He is no Napoleon Bonaparte; he is the boy of the chil- 
dren’s story-book who lets the fairies and the spirits act for him 
until he saves with their help the life of the prettiest princess 
and as a reward he takes her and her father’s empire. And he 
becomes Kaiser indeed several times during his life. He is going 
to be nominated Crown Prince of the Trolls; he is going to eat 
their meals (reminiscences of coprophagia), to wear a tail with 
an orange silk bow (identification with animals), to marry the 
green-clad maid who is a cow (a suppressed sodomic impulsion 
brought to the surface), but refuses to have his appearance and 
nature changed, for why should he—the perfect, faultless, Peer 
Gynt be changed? Anitra loves him he thinks. This means in 
his way of thinking that he is the Kaiser of a woman’s heart. 
The inmates of the madhouse in Cairo declare him as the Kaiser 
of the Insane and though his judgment at that time is not entirely 
impaired this word heard in the worst and most hopeless place of 
human society makes him proud for a while. And then at the end 
of his life, run down, despairing, disappointed, entirely broken, 
just the wreck of Peer Gynt, feeding upon roots of the field, the 
poorest of the poor, he still has a consolation for himself: Well, 
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if he is like an animal now, then he certainly counts as the first 
among the beasts after all and he will be justified in scratching 
and digging in big print on the bark of the three whereunder he 
soon will die: ‘*Here rests Peer Gynt, that decent soul, Kaiser of 
all the Beasts.’’ Finally he comes back to Solveig and what is 
his first thought in this most touching, most overpowering moment 
of the drama and of his life? Does he find the tears he never 
shed, the innermost words of his deepest soul, words never uttered 
before; does his heart melt in the warmth of Solveig’s almost 
superhuman love and faith? No! None of this is true. He 
only thinks of the Kaiserdom he sought for everywhere in vain 
and that was only in Solveig’s poor cabin. 

Peer Gynt is hallucinated. What could all these mysterious 
pictures so unnatural and improbable be but hallucinations, pro- 
jected into the materiality of corporeal persons and subjects? 
There are, of course, mystical apparitions in many other dramas 
too; but there is a great difference between them and Peer Gynt. 
Shakespeare wants to make us believe that the Ghost of Hamlet’s 
father is a real one, not only Hamlet sees him, but also Horatio, 
Bernardo, and Marcellus; and Banquo’s Ghost in Macbeth has 
been thought of as a concrete being also; on the other hand, 
Goethe’s Mephistopheles, for instance, is a part of a play where 
everybody and everything is a personification of a thought, the 
highest, the deepest thoughts of one of mankind’s greatest 
geniuses who knows very well that we do not believe in the Devil 
and Hell, in Oberon and Walhalla, in Zeus and Olympus, who 
purposely has mystified his work (‘‘hineingeheimnist,’’ as he says 
himself). The modern Ibsen, one of the most brilliant psycholo- 
gists, a naturalist in all bis other plays (except for ‘‘Brand’’ and 
‘Emperor and Galilean’’), would he dare to invite the reader or 
spectator to consider the Trolls and the Boyg, the Button-Moulder 
and the Devilish Passenger as really existing beings, just for 
‘satiric’? purposes, just for representation of the Norwegian 
type? They all exist indeed, but they do not exist for Ibsen, nor 
for ourselves, they exist solely for Peer Gynt, as imaginations, 
as auditory, visual, somatic hallucinations. In the Royal Hall 
of the Dovre King, Peer Gynt, tormented by the Trolls, in a 
lightning flash of self-recognition shrieks out, ‘‘Would I could 
waken!’’ Before the Sphinx who reminds him of the Boyg he 
says, 

‘‘Why, of course it’s the Boyg, that I smote on the skull, 

That is, I dreamt it,—I lay in fever——”’ 
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And what psychiatrist does not recall many of his patients who 
talked about their former hallucinations as merely dream pictures 
seen in a fever or delirium? 

His pretended friends steal his yacht and leave him alone in 
the uncivilized Morocco. His reaction? He sees a fire shooting 
into the air from the yacht, followed by thick clouds of smoke: he 
hears a hollow report; the ship disappears: a striking example 
of a wish fulfilling hallucination. Peer Gynt has an excessive 
sexual libido. He seduced Ingrid, left her and is forced to live 
in the mountains. His reaction? Three saeter girls appear to 
him, screaming and dancing, and he follows them to their home. 
He meets the green-clad maid and seduces her and following her 
to her father, the Dovre Troll’s King; he hallucinates a whole 
dramatic scene of extreme wildness and oddity, with innumerable 
references to the old Norwegian folk tales, disseminated in similar 
form all over the earth, to personifications of Nature, to sexual 
perversity, to Peer Gynt’s delusions about his Kaiserdom. Peer 
Gynt is a ponderer. But his meditations, his musings all assume 
the form of hallucinations. That he seduced Ingrid (a real fact) 
means nothing to him; it does not count; but that he seduced the 
green-clad maid was a sin, made him unclean and unhallowed. 
Solveig comes to him; at once his conscience bothers him; how 
could he dare to lift his eyes to this clean hallowed girl after what 
he has done? And his conscience talks to him in the form of a 
torturing hallucination. The former Troll Princess appears to 
him as an ugly old woman and with her a crippled brat, Peer Gynt’s 
and her son (after a few weeks or at most months!). 

He always goes ‘‘round about’”’ in life, never ‘‘straight 
through,’’ unable to look realities in the face. This fact comes to 
his consciousness as a hallucination. The great Boyg lies in his 


way ‘ a ; , 
ie ‘*Not dead, not living; all slimy; misty. 
Not so much as a shape.’’ 


If you have an anxiety dream, if you are tortured by the so-called 
nightmare, then you feel that shapeless mass that paralyzes you; 
it makes you helpless; it is all over and around you; it fills the 
room; it gets bigger and bigger; you want to call for help but 
cannot; you want to push it away but you are powerless; it comes 
nearer and nearer to you—until you awake sweating all over 
your body. The Boyg is such a visionary nightmare. The Boyg 
is a Sphinx, puzzling and enigmatical, mysterious, forcing you t0 
look into yourself, not understanding, not comprehending, making 
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vou feel the hopeless impotence of human mind to ever find the last 
conclusions. 

At the end of his years Peer Gynt is disappointed. He has 
insight enough to feel that his life has been useless, scattered, 
thrown away. How does he become aware of it? He sees thread- 
balls on the ground, hears their voices like little children weeping; 
they are the thoughts he should have thought and did not. 
Withered leaves fly before the wind; they are a watchword he 
should have proclaimed. He hears a sighing in the air; it is the 
songs he should have sung, the poems that have lain and waited 
in the pit of his heart. Dewdrops mourn; they are the tears 
uished forever. Broken straws represent the deeds he should 
have achieved. The Button-Moulder comes with a large ladle: 
the feeling of the approaching end of Peer’s life combined with 
self-reproaches personified by hallucinations. Freud taught us 
that imaginations are not senseless at all. They as well as 
dreams, are closely connected with a man’s former and present 
actual and inner life. They have a deeper sense than might 
appear at first glance, and Peer Gynt’s hallucinations prove it to 
the fullest extent. 

Peer Gynt is self-satisfied. This characteristic excludes him 
as it were from the membership of homo sapiens masculini 
generis. ‘*‘Children are happy and women and animals’’ says 
another great Seandinavian author, the Danish satirist Gustav 
Wied. They do not know the insatiable but creative longing for 
the solution of the world’s and mankind’s unsolved problems— 
or better, they have solved them, instinctively, unconsciously, by 
being what they are, an unadulterated part of Nature herself, 
iaking things and themselves as they are, not being dependent 
upon the abstract. However, for their complete happiness they 
need a mate, a family, a herd. Peer Gynt does not belong to any 
of those groups either. He belongs to the Trolls who to themselves 
are enough: He has his own Gyntish Self. He tells us what this 
means : 

‘‘The world behind my forehead’s arch, 
In force of which I’m no one else 
Than I, no more than God’s the Devil. 
The Gyntish Self—it is the host 
Of wishes, appetites, desires,— 
Of fancies, exigencies, claims, 
All that, in short, makes my breast heave, 
And whereby I, as I, exist.’’ 
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He is at the same time his own background and his own audience: 
he is his stage and his public himself. He is going to be Kaiser 
of the world. Why just he? For no other reason than that he 
is Peer Gynt. God spares him; God does and is supposed to do 
everything for him. Why just for him? For no other reason 
than that he is Peer Gynt. Others are only good enough to be his 
contemporaries. 

Peer Gynt is extremely egotistical. The best proof of this 
are his business affairs and the scene on the sea where he, the old 
single man who is not expected by anybody (as he thinks). js 
selfish enough to abandon the ship’s cook, the eagerly looked for 
father of many children, pushing him into the water, so he, Peer 
Gynt, can save himself. 

He is emotionally indifferent. There is no love in him and no 
hate; tears of pain are unknown to him as well as tears of joy. 
He has no real affection for his mother; her death does not 
produce any deep feeling. He loves Solveig, but is this a true and 
faithful love, for a man to leave his sweetheart, a girl like Solveig, 
for years and decades, not thinking of her at all, and finally, after 
he has come back, when he is near her cottage and hears her voice, 
does not hasten to her arms but strolls around for several days 
before he comes to see her? Anitra leaves him, stealing all he 
has—and he does not show any signs of disappointment. 

He is immoral. It does not mean anything to him to sell 
negro slaves to Carolina and idol images to the Chinese. But 
one cannot know what God would think of it. He feels—it is at 
the time of remission—that such trade might be wrong, and he 
finds therefore a strange way to save his soul. He ships off idols 
every Spring, and every Autumn sends missionaries, supplying 
them with all they need, ‘‘as stockings, Bibles, rum, and rice’’ 
at a profit, of course. And the peculiar neutralization of the 
negro trade, the way he talks about philanthropy appears abso- 
lutely barbarous and brutal, especially at a time when the civilized 
world was beginning to awaken, at the time when Harriet Beecher 
Stowe got the first impressions for her famous and blessed book. 
This is in the year 1821, when Alexander Ypsilanti aroused his 
countrymen and led them to the heroic war against the mighty 
Turk, when an ocean of enthusiasm overflowed Europe, made 
Wilhelm Mueller sing his wonderful ‘‘Greek Songs,’’ made Lord 
Byron give his life for the freedom of Greece. And Peer (Gynt! 
He is going to lend his money to the Turkish government because 
this, he thinks, will bring him profit. 
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Thus Peer Gynt, us we see, has no ethical inhibitions. It is 
because of this that he, disregarding the Fourth Commandment, 
sets his mother on the roof; it is because of this that he seduces 
Ingrid, as Jaeger says: ‘*A mere piece of bravado, an act as 
rash, as romantic, as meaningless as any visionary of them all 
could desire.’’ It is therefore that he impulsively leaves Solveig, 
puts on the prophet’s clothes, becomes an archeologist, goes back 
to Norway. He has no satisfactory reason for any of these acts. 
He just follows his impulses, unable to resist them or to control 
them. ; 

Peer Gynt has no insight. He thinks a great deal of himself. 
He cannot distinguish between his hallucinations and reality. He 
also has a very poor judgment. 

At the time of remission (we do not know if there was any 
other attack in those over thirty years) he is able to take care of 
himself it is true, to make his own living and even to prosper, 
and he becomes rich. But during this time he did not lose his 
ideas of grandeur, he has retained the delusions about his 
Kaiserdom and lived a life full of bizarrerie. 

A summary shows that Peer Gynt is the son of an alcoholic 
father and a feebleminded mother, a pathological liar, a day- 
dreamer, full of illusions and delusions, with visual, auditory, 
and somatie hallucinations, self-satisfied, egotistical, emotionally 
indifferent, immoral, with no inhibitions, no insight, and no judg- 
ment. These characteristics are sufficient to justify the psychiatric 
diagnosis of dementia precox. There is undoubtedly an ‘‘intra- 
psychic ataxia,’’ according to Stransky, the basic factor in the 
symptomatology of this disease; there is a splitting of the psyche, 
the total inability to adapt his thoughts to the outer world, to find 
a compromise between the contradictory impulses in his own 
soul. And as he did not want the Trolls to change his looks and 
his nature, so convention, society, reality, everyday necessities, 
disappointments, all kinds of experiences,—nothing could change 
his soul and make him feel and act what we call normal. 

Now if Peer Gynt is schizophrenic, if he is insane in the full 
sense of this word, what is it that makes us readers and spectators 
so deeply interested in him and his fate, that elevates this play 
to one of the greatest dramas of humanity? According to 
Aristotle, the effect of a tragedy is due to two factors: pity and 
fear; pity for the hero and fear for ourselves; fear that we might 
sometimes be in the same situation as the hero. As to pity, could 
we feel any sympathy for Peer Gynt, this indifferent, egotistical 
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man, cold-blooded, in spite of his fancy, half-hearted, a conceited 
braggart? We rather feel sympathy for his old neglected mother 
dying in need though her son was strong enough to work for her. 
We feel compassion for Solveig, a Penelope of the North—more 
than Penelope—waiting all her life for her Odysseus—less than 
Odysseus—who comes home, not to take care of her, but as a 
poor worthless wreck. We are not afraid of becoming insane 
either, we do not even think of this possibility. But there jg 
another thing. We feel as Ophelia did when she exelaimed, ‘‘(h, 
what a noble mind is here o’er-thrown!’’ We have an example 
of the truth of Cesare Lombroso’s theory that there is a near 
relation between genius and insanity. Peer Gynt is a born poet, 
gifted with a beautiful fancy, with poetical speech, a dreamer and 
ponderer, not bound to conventional opinions. But his heart js 
full of songs he has never sung, of watch-words he has never pro- 
claimed. He breaks the bars of the conventional cage, it is true, 
leaving his home, his country, as Paul Verlaine did, who fled to 
alcohol and abroad, leaving his family; as Leo Tolstoy did, when 
at the end of his life he undertook his famous flight to Jasnaja 
Poljana. But Verlaine wrote his wonderful songs and Tolstoy 
created a new religion. Peer Gynt created nothing. Peer Gynt 
has passed over the border line between genius and insanity. 
Peer Gynt is insane. 

In the hospitals for the insane the visitor going through the 
wards looks upon the inmates with an inexpressible, uncompre- 
hending feeling of mysteriousness. He sees people looking like 
himself, most of them talking and acting like himself when he sees 
them. And this picture of the visitor’s baffled gaze upon the 
patients illustrates one of the world’s greatest problems, a riddle 
that is solved by Ibsen in a brilliant and inimitable, though uncon- 
scious way, the problem of the border line between normality, 


genius, and insanity. 
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AN EXPERIMENTAL STUDY OF THE RATING SCALE 
TECHNIQUE 


By SARAH E. MARSH anp F. A. C. PERRIN 
UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


HE rating scale is both a psychotechnical instrument, the 
product of applied psychology, and an experimental device, 
capable of being tested and standardized in the psychologi- 

eal laboratory. In the event that it stands the test it should be 
exceedingly valuable in many investigations of social phenomena. 
If certain aspects of personality, such as physical attractiveness 
and social intelligence, are effects or impressions produced by 
individuals upon their associates, it follows that the rating scale 
is the logical device for measuring these effects. Moreover, it is 
unique among psychological measuring devices in that it can be 
applied to values as well as objective traits. It was so used, for 
instance, by one of the present writers (5) in his study of the 
relationships that obtain between the appeal and the predomi- 
nance of the elements in physical attractiveness. The significance 
of the data furnished by rating scales is obvious; the scientific 
reliability of such data is, however, another question. 

So far as the actual demonstration of psychological facts is 
concerned, even the apparent weaknesses of the rating scale 
technique may be turned to good account. It was worth while to 
discover that the halo error exists, and to ascertain its réle in 
the attempts of human beings to analyze the traits of their fellows. 
The fact of disagreement among raters may indicate real and 
corresponding differences in their responses to personality. It 
may possibly point to nonmodality or multimodality in the dis- 
tribution of many human traits. In short, while rating scale 
measurements should be checked by other test scores, as they 
are in the present experiment, they undoubtedly measure some- 
thing of psychological interest. 

Inasmuch as the literature devoted to rating methods is 
frequently quoted we may profitably characterize rather than 
review it in the present article. On the whole this literature is 
either descriptive, concerned with the principles of rating scale 
technique, or critical. Thus Moore (3), Allport (1), and Patter- 
son (4) describe the qualifications of a good scale and the 
procedure involved in its use. Scott and Clothier (7) describe 
the graphic seale and explain its function in personnel adminis- 
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tration. Perhaps the most vigorous criticisms directed against 
rating measurements are those of Rugg (6) and Thorndike (8), 
based respectively upon the failure of ratings to place subjects 
in their correct positions and the inability of raters to isolate 
traits. In many references, however, rating methods are wel- 
comed as scientifically satisfactory or promising. Chassell] (2) 
seems to find that the army rating scale is successfully applicable 
even in the kindergarten. We can merely conclude that the rating 
scale occupies a rather anomalous position in both psychologica| 
theory and practice. 

The investigation reported in this paper is concerned with 
rating scale methodology from the standpoint of the psychological 
laboratory. The experimental program provided for (1) the 
formulation of a list of traits which could be demonstrated, 
observed, and rated during the actual course of the experiment, 
(2) the preparation of three standard forms of the scale contain- 
ing these traits, (3) the selection of competent raters of approxi- 
mately the same degree of training and maturity, (4) the selection 
of a sufficient number of subjects, (5) certain additional measure. 
ments of the subjects ascertained for purposes of correlation 
with the ratings, (6) two series of ratings, one with and one with- 
out a knowledge of results and of proper procedure on the part 
of the raters. 

The essential details of our experimental procedure were as 
follows: (1) In formulating the list of traits we endeavored 
(a) to select traits capable of actual demonstration in the presence 
of the raters, and furthermore, to select traits representing differ- 
ent degrees of objectivity, as well as traits representing different 
aspects of intelligence, personality, and character; and (b) to 
select one trait which could be rated solely on the basis of infer- 
ence or of accidental knowledge on the part of the raters. The 
traits included under (a) are (1) Size of Head, (2) Tendency to 
Laugh, (3) Care and Attention to Hair, Skin, Lips, Eyes, Nose, 
and Hands, (4) Voice: Distinctness of Articulation, (5) Mobility 
of Facial Expression, (6) Physical Attractiveness, (7) Poise and 
Self-Control, (8) Gracefulness, (9) Emotional Attitude in the 
Laboratory Room, (10) Efficiency in the Card Sorting Test, 
(11) Efficiency in the Aiming Test, (12) General Intelligence 
During the Laboratory Period. As the trait deseribed under 
(b), rated on the basis of inference or extraneous knowledge, 
we selected, principally because of its frequent occurrence on 
rating scales, Ability in Leadership. We assumed that this trait is 
more general than the other traits in the sense that, by definition, 
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it is clearly manifested outside of the laboratory room more than 
the other traits. We did not assume, however, that it would be 
entirely latent during the laboratory period. 

(2) In order to demonstrate the traits just listed to the raters, 
a definite experimental program was adopted which calied for 
(a) a joint session of all the raters in the laboratory room for 
the Monday afternoon period in 7 successive weeks, and (b) a 
schedule giving a 12 minute period to each of the subjects. At 
his scheduled period each subject was ushered into the laboratory 
room in the presence of thé raters and given a number of simple 
tests. These tests included (a) the standardized aiming test, 
described in Whipple’s Manual; (b) a card sorting test, in which 
the subject was asked to sort a shuffled deck of playing cards by 
suits into the 4 appropriate boxes; (c) an oral reading test, in 
which the subject was required to read aloud a typewritten 
paragraph and give the meaning of the paragraph, aided by ques- 
tions standardized and asked by the experimenter; (d) measure- 
ments of the length and width of the head, taken with head cal- 
ipers. The corresponding trait, Size of Head was defined on the 
hasis of cranial capacity; and the measurements with which this 
trait was correlated were computed simply by multiplying the two 
caliper measurements. Scores for tests (a) and (b) were computed 
by the usual methods. All ratings were made while the tests were 
neing conducted. 

(3) Three forms of rating scale were prepared, conveniently 
designated in the present report as follows: No. 1, Graphic 
Seale; No. 2, Percentage Seale; No. 3, Man-to-Man Scale. On 
each scale were represented 5 gradations of the same trait. The 
raters using Seale No. 1 were instructed to underscore one of the 
5 descriptions most applicable to each subject for each of the 
traits; raters using scale No. 2 were instructed to place a check 
mark in the column representing the subject’s standing with 
reference to the preliminary group, described below. Since No. 
3, the Man-to-Man seale, necessitated the selection of particular 
individuals to represent standards the preliminary group of sub- 
jects just mentioned was utilized for this purpose. That is, dur- 
ing the first period all of the raters were asked to make out 
standard seales for the Man-to-Man scale. This means, of course, 
that all of the raters were given a preliminary drill in one of the 
three forms alone, thus suggesting the possibility of an undue 
transfer effect from this scale to the others. Since they could 
not be eliminated, however, our method of controlling transfer 
effect was to equate them so far as possible by giving each group 
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of raters a different form of the scale for each of 3 periods. Hence 
we cannot necessarily assume any greater transfer from the 
preliminary period to any of the others. And our results show 
that for the first actual rating period, following the preliminary 
period, the raters disagreed more on the Man-to-Man scale than 
on the other two scales. 

Of the 7 consecutive weekly periods the first was preliminary; 
the following 3 were devoted to ratings without instructions or 
knowledge of results, and the remaining 3 were given to ratings 
with knowledge of results obtained from previous ratings. _ 

Since our object was to make 5 ratings the basis for each fina] 
rating, a total group of 15 raters was used. Sixteen were actually 
asked to report for each period, but one was eliminated by a 
chance drawing for each period. No one rater was eliminated 
more than once during the course of the experiment. 

The 16 raters, 13 women and 3 men, were graduate and under. 
graduate students who had had at least two years work in 
psychology. None of them had been trained in the use of rating 
scales. 

The group of 84 subjects consisted of 48 women and 36 men, 
recruited from two sections of the course in general psychology. 
Their grades in the course and their scores in the University of 
Texas Freshmen Psychological Examination were correlated with 
their ratings, and since the two sections were taught by the same 
instructor, we were reasonably sure of uniformity in the basis of 
the grades used. The subjects were informed that they were to 
take a series of tests in the presence of advanced students of 
psychology, and they were impressed, very legitimately, with the 
fact that the advanced students, rather than themse!ves, were the 
actual subjects of the investigation. The fact that their test 
performances were being observed was regarded as a necessary 
and desirable condition of the experiment. 

In our attempt to interpret the results of this experimental 
program we relied upon two criteria, namely (a) the degree of 
closeness of agreement among the ratings, and (b) correlations 
between final ratings and other measurements. As our discussion 
shows, the internal evidence furnished by a series of ratings is 
ambiguous. It must be interpreted in terms of two constant 
factors—the sheer chance element, and a certain amount of artifi- 
cial agreement due to a mechanical reliance by the raters upon the 
principle of normal distribution. Our final criteria, therefore, 
are the coefficients of correlation obtained between ratings and 


other measurements. 
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CLOSENESS OF AGREEMENT IN THE RATINGS 

The results of the experiment are given in Tables I, IJ, ITI, 
and IV. Table I contains the average of average deviations from 
the median rating for each trait, for all forms of the scale and 
for each series of ratings. It will be remembered that for Series 
I, I, and ITI, in Table I, the raters worked without knowledge of 
their results, and that for Series IV, V, and VI, the raters were 
kept posted regarding their individual tendencies to conform to 
group standards. Table II contains all combinations of ratings 
and positions under the conditions of the experiment, whether 
actually found in our results or not. Table III shows the total 
distributions of ratings for each trait with reference to the 5 
columns of the seales. In Table IV are found all coefficients of 
correlations obtained. 

Perhaps the most obvious fact disclosed in Table I is the 
limited range of average deviations, irrespective of the forms 
of the scales used and the particular ratings on which they are 
based. Our results fail to demonstrate the relative superiority 
of any one form of scale. While the series of deviations repre- 
senting relative closeness of agreement on the various traits is 
of more significance, it again suggests that chance factors were 
primarily operative. The raters agreed best on Size of Head and 
Intelligence; they disagreed most on Aiming, Leadership, and 
Poise and Control. Tentative explanations for some of the differ- 
ences found in the series are given below. But it is the entire 
table of deviations rather than differences among the deviations 
that demands analysis and explanation. 

As Table I shows, the final average deviation of all ratings 
from the median is .45. This final index of agreement, .45, should 
be examined with reference to (1) its position in the range and 
in the total list of average deviations possible under the condi- 
tions of the experiment, (2) its position in a hypothetical chance 
series, (3) its position in a series of deviations determined solely 
by the principle of normal distributon. 

(1) It will be remembered that in the present experiment 5 
raters judged each trait in each subject on a scale graded from 
1 to 5. Sinee a single rating could be made in any one of the 5 
points on the seale, the possible average deviations from the 
median are, in order, 0, .2, .4, .6, .8, 1.0, 1.2, 1.4, 1.6. There are, 
therefore, 9 possible grades of agreement or disagreement. 

In the case of perfect agreement, resulting in 0 deviation, when 
the columns are numbered from 1 to 5 and the 5 ratings indicated 
by (x) marks, the total possibilities are obviously as follows: 
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1 2 3 4 5 


xXXXxXx 
xxXxXX 


xXXXxXxK 


The greatest possible disagreement under the conditions of 
the experiment is represented by an A.D. of 1.6. It is found ip 
5 different combinations of ratings and positions, as follows: 


1 2 3 4 5 
xx 
xxx 
xx 
xx 
x xx 


xxx 
xx 
xx 
xx 
xx 


Table II gives all combinations of ratings and all average 
deviations possible when 5 raters score on the basis of 5 points. 
Starting with the total partitions of 5 it is possible (a) to establish 
the combinations under each by the formula for combinations: 


n(n—l).... (n—r+1) 
r! 





ner = 


or, (b) to determine the combinations empirically.* 


Since this formula provides only for distributions of ratings 
reading in one direction, from left to right or from right to left, 
it is necessary to regard each reversal of a distribution as a new 
partition. To illustrate, one of the partitions of 5, listed under 
B in the table, is 5=-4+1. According to the formula there are 10 
combinations possible for this partition, that is, 10 different possi- 
bilities for placing 4 ratings ‘1 any one column, and 1 rating to the 
right of the 4. In the actual use of the scale, however, we are as 
likely to find 1 rating in some one column and the remaining 4 
ratings to the right. And when this is viewed on a new partition 
of 5, we obtain 10 new combinations of ratings. Section B, there- 
fore, of Table II, contains the total number of possible combina- 
tions when 4 of the 5 raters agree. 

(2) Just what constitutes chance agreement in ratings depends 
perhaps upon the general theory of chance involved in the tech- 
nique of the present experiment as well as the mathematical state- 
ment of possibilities that is most applicable to the situation. It 
may be argued that since the range of possible A.D.’s extends 
from 0 to 1.6, a chance deviation would be the median deviation, 


1 The writers are indebted to Miss Bertha K. Duncan of the University of Texas 
for suggestions concerning the statistical procedure upon which Table II is based. 
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Taste II 
ToraL Partitions or 5 Wirn ALL Possis.e CoMBINATIONS 
(A) (B) (C) (D) (E) (G) 


5 441 342 3414 +241 1+1 
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or .8, half way between the extremes. Or, we might look for the 
chance deviation in the median of the distribution of all possible 
combinations, given in the summary above; but again this median, 
63, is found in the column, A.D.=.8. We conclude, therefore, that 
the median rating nearer .8 than any other rating represents 
hypothetical chance agreement. 

That the chance factor as just defined and measured is insuf- 
ficient to explain our results seems established. It alone would 
place the final average deviation of all ratings at .£8 on a scale 
ranging from 0 to 1.6, whereas the final average deviation is 
actually at .45. Added justification for this conclusion is found 
in the fact that the actual average deviation is toward the 0 end 
of the scale—that is, it is in the direction of perfect agreement 
rather than widest disagreement. On the other hand, as stated in 
our introduction, perfect agreement is not necessarily the ideal 
and logical outcome of psychological ratings. Moreover, a chance 
average deviation could fall at any point on the scale, for the .8 
position merely represents the greatest chance. And, finally, the 
complicating factor discussed in the paragraphs immediately 
ensuing must be considered. 

(3) As we stated above, one constant factor may possibly 
influence the series in the direction of undue closeness of agree- 
ment, namely, the tendency of the raters to conform mechanically 
to the curve of normal distribution in making their ratings. A 
rater who finds that he does not conform to the standards of his 
group tends to become overcautious and conservative, and as a 
consequence, to rate more of his subjects in the median position. 

Assuming that all raters are influenced solely by this con- 
sideration, the distribution of 100 ratings on a single trait, made 
by 5 raters on 20 subjects, would of course show the following 


form: 
2 3 4 5 


24 38 24 7 


Since the median is the standard in this series of ratings the 


deviations from the median are: 
Column 3—38 cases of 0 departure from the median, or 0 
Column 2—24 cases of ratings one place removed from the median, or 24 
Column 4—24 cases of ratings one place removed from the median, or 24 
Column 1— 7 cases of ratings two places removed from the median, or 14 
Column 5— 7 cases of ratings two places removed from the median, or 14 


This gives a total of .76 as the average of the deviations. We 
May assume, therefore, that an A.D. of .76 is the hypothetical 
measure of closeness of agreement when this factor alone is 
operative. 
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Table III shows the total distributions of all traits for Series 
I, IJ, and III, without instructions or knowledge of results, and 
for Series IV, V, and VI, with knowledge of results, and with in- 
structions to make the ratings conform in general to the curve of 
normal distribution. Column A contains all ratings made with 
knowledge of results and without instruction; Column B contains 
all ratings during and after instructions. It will be noticed that 
the groups of subjects were somewhat smaller for Series IV, V, 
and VI, hence the distributions are given in terms of per cents. 

The ratings in both series approximate normal distributions. 
The series during and after instruction, however, contain rela- 
tively fewer ratings in the median position. Since the raters 
were advanced students in psychology they were presumably 
acquainted with the principles of normal and skewed distributions 
before their work started at all; and they were, in all probability, 
guided by the belief that human traits tend to be distributed 
according to the normal curve. The effect of the instruction was 
merely to stress a principle under which they had been working. 

The data contained in Table I evidently do not disclose the 
quantitative influence of this factor. They do show, however, 
that the ratings were better than this factor alone can account 
for. But we are forced to the conclusion that the internal evidence 
furnished by a series of ratings does not establish the reliability 
of the ratings, and we must turn, therefore, to the coefficients of 
correlation found between ratings and other measurements. 


CORRELATIONS AMONG RATINGS AND MEASUREMENTS 
Table IV contains the coefficients of correlation established in 
our analysis of the data, obtained by the Rank-Order method. 
Our two-fold purpose in ascertaining the relationships found in 
the table was (1) to check ratings against objective measurements 
with the idea of determining, in so far as it was possible, the 
reliability of the ratings, and (2) to correlate certain ratings with 
others as a check on the halo error. 


TABLE IV—COEFFICIENTS OF CORRELATION 
GROUP A—RATINGS AND TEST MEASUREMENTS 


Approximate 
r. 


Intelligence ratings vs. intelligence test scores............-.sseeeeeees 
Grades in psychology vs. intelligence test scores 

Grades in psychology vs. intelligence ratings 

Aiming ratings vs. aiming scores 

Size of head ratings vs. size of head measurements 

Card sorting ratings vs. card sorting scores 
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GROUP B—RATINGS AND RATINGS 


Ratings on intelligence vs. ratings on physical attractiveness i 0674 
Ratings on poise and control vs. ratings on physical attractiveness . 1508 
Ratings on leadership vs. ratings on physical attractiveness d 0556 
Ratings on care and attention vs. ratings on physical attractiveness.... . 0428 
Ratings on gracefulness vs. ratings on physical attractiveness ‘ 0266 
Ratings on gracefulness vs. ratings on intelligence : 0622 
Ratings on leadership vs. ratings on intelligence d 0428 
Ratings on articulation vs. ratings on aiming ‘ 1508 
Ratings on articulation vs. ratings on card sorting ‘ .1508 


On the whole the coefficents obtained are consistent with the 
a priort and logical demands of the relationships involved 
Especially noteworthy are the coefficients among the three meas. 
urements of intelligence—intelligence ratings, mental test scores 
and grades in the course in psychology. It is evidently possible 
for a group of raters who observe subjects engaged in certain 
test performances for a 12-minute period to make estimates of 
intelligence which correlate fairly highly with accepted objective 
measurements of intelligence. Since general intelligence was 
defined to the raters in terms of the total showing made by the 
subjects during the laboratory period, including emotional con- 
trol and poise as well as test performance, we may conclude that 
these traits are correlated with the type of intelligence measured 
by mental tests and university grades. And we may also conclude 
that when intelligence is defined broadly, with proper emphasis 
upon its social aspects, its complete measurement should include 
ratings, not only as measurements to be checked up by scores and 
grades, but as measurements in terms of which scores and grades 
are to be evaluated. 

Such conclusions, however, must be modified in the light of 
one possible factor which we were unable to control. It is quite 
possible that the raters were influenced by the general campus 
reputation for mental superiority or mediocrity attached to some 
of the subjects. In anticipation of the réle of this factor we asked 
the raters to disregard it, and while we have no check at all on 
the extent to which they succeeded in so doing, we can infer on 
the basis of the slight indications of halo errors that its influence 
was negligible. 

The second group of coefficients shows the relationships 
between ratings on achievement and objective measurements of 
these achievements. Again our results speak in favor of the 
rating scale technique. The difference in the coefficients between 
ratings on skill in aiming and aiming test scores, and ratings on 
achievement in card sorting and card sorting scores is explained 
by a corresponding difference in the extent to which these test 
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performances can be observed. An observer of a subject engaged 
in the aiming test, as this test is described in Whipple’s Manual, 
necessarily notes the factor of rhythm, an element in the tech- 
nique of the test not necessarily correlated highly with the scores. 
On the other hand, the observer of the subject in card sorting 
is in position to note and remember the actual achievement of the 
subject. The observer can see and count mistakes in this test 
where he cannot make millimeter distinctions in the aiming test. 
The two coefficients obtained, +.36 in aiming and +.68 in card 
sorting, testify to the reliability of the ratings. And when these 
coefticients are compared with the coefficient of +.76, between size 
of head measurement and size of head ratings, the reliability of 
all three becomes all the more apparent. 

Whether or not halo errors are in evidence in the remaining 
group of coefficients depends, of course, upon the theoretical 
assumptions underlying the relationships among the traits in 
question. The present writers find practically no signs of this 
error in their results. Ratings on articulation and aiming, and 
articulation and card sorting, were correlated for the specific pur- 
pose of checking up on possible halos, and the resulting coefficients 
of +.18 and +.11 indicate, at best, only the slightest tendency for 
such traits, presumably but not necessarily unrelated, to correlate. 

It is possible that the coefficient of +.33, obtained between 
intelligence and physical attractiveness, shows a tendency on the 
part of the raters to read intelligence into people who are physi- 
cally attractive. But in the first place, the coefficient indicates 
only a moderate degree of relationship; and in the second place, 
it may be argued that intelligence as defined in the experiment 
logically involves certain social factors which also contribute 
toward physical attractiveness. In other words, intelligence as 
a social phenomenon is manifested partly in terms of graceful- 
ness, emotional control, and a reasonable amount of attention to 


the care of the body. 
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THE MEASUREMENT OF FUNDAMENTAL CHARACTER 
TRAITS BY A NEW DIAGNOSTIC TEST * 


By ROLAND C. TRAVIS 
STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 


I, INTRODUCTION 


HE field of mental testing or mental measurements has takey 
within the last few years a very definite place in psycho. 
logical investigation. It is not only possible to determine 
whether an individual is bright or dull; but rather accurate 
measurements are in vogue in determining the degrees of bright- 
ness and dullness. In other words, the measuring stick is being 
applied to intelligence or brightness in much the same way that 
the yardstick is applied in determining the amount of material 
necessary to build a house. In this sense intelligence tests are 
objective devices used in the evaluation of intellectual traits. 

On the other hand, in connection with nonintellectual traits, we 
have a very different attack upon the individual. It is with 
nonintellectual traits, or the individual’s character makeup, or 
personality that we are primarily interested in in this study. Here 
we have a very complex and variously described, progressive and 
regressive sphere of the genus homo. Accurate measurements in 
this field are very meager and conspiciously lacking at the present 
time in comparison to the measurements of intellectual ability and 
educational attainments. 

Varied attempts have been made to determine just what char- 
acter or personality is, of what it is composed, how it develops, 
and its measurement. In fact, attempts at the measurement of 
character date back two or three centuries. From these early 
attempts much insight has been obtained, causing a divergence 
into many approaches upon the problem. The problem is being 
attacked from almost every angle. The psychologists at the 
present time are striving toward a possible measure, a possible 
clue into the workings of this mystifying complexity—character. 

A mere enumeration of the different methods of attack will 
suffice here. The methods may be divided into two classes and 
each class further subdivided: 
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1. The study of personality or character 
(a) Case method, study of case histories 
(b) Psychoanalysis 
(c) Association methods, association tests 
(d) Genetic and developmental method 
(e) Self-analysis and self-study 
(f) Situation method; observation in actual controlled 
~ situations of life. 


2. The measurement of character or personality 
(a) Rating scales 
(b) Systematic questionnaires 
(c) Preference judgments 
(d) Paired comparisons 
(e) Multiple choice 
(f) Experimental; controlled laboratory experiments. 


The psychoanalytic method has gone a long way in the recogni- 
tion and description of the mechanisms, drives, cravings, or funda- 
mental character traits and the possible direction of their course 
in the development of an individual character or personality. The 
contribution of abnormal psychology and psychoanalysis or better 
called the ‘‘new psychology’’ has been in the fact that it has given 
modern science an insight into the life-long drives and mechanisms 
of the individual from early childhood to senescence; rather than 
observations of such momentary states of consciousness and 
behavior as attention, memory, sensory discriminations, and 
volition. On the other hand, the new psychology has failed to 
treat scientifically the observed character drives and mechanisms 
in a way that will be a measure of character. The purpose of this 
study has been, to go beyond the new psychology and determine 
what the outstanding traits are, and the degrees of strength of 
the traits and mechanisms of the individual character or per- 
sonality. 

In an attempt to get an adequate statement of our problem, 
we may ask—What is character? A definition of character at this 
junction would perhaps be futile, but we must at least state char- 
acter in some way if we are to get a measure of it. And parallel 
to a definition our statement must be arbitrary. We know a per- 
son by the thoughts he expresses; his gestures; his facial ex- 
pressions; his attitudes and actions in his workshop, in his home, 
in his social group; and in general his reactions and attitudes to 
objective perceivable situations. We know a friend by his smile 
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or frown; his handshake; his emotions; his mental conflicts: his 
joys; his sorrows; his likes and dislikes; and his ideals and 
accomplishments. We know a person as social or asocial, altry- 
istic or selfish, as being aggressive or passive, self-assertive or 
humble, cruel or kind, avaricious or open-hearted. We know him 
by what he actually says, what he actually does; and how he says 
it and how he does it. In general then, a person’s character 
makeup would be his exhibition of responses and reactions to 
inner stimuli and to objective perceivable situations. 

The complexity of the problem seems to lie in individual dif- 
ferences. No two individuals are alike, a specific trait that may 
be the strongest in one individual may be the weakest in another 
individual. Any combination of the stronger and weaker traits 
may be a basis of distinction between two individual characters. 

The character traits or behavior trends of the individual in 
his development are progressively and persistently conditioned by 
environmental circumstances. That is to say, many of these 
organized tendencies or traits are thwarted in their natural ex- 
pression, many are distorted into unrecognizable peculiarities, 
and some are encouraged by the censoring hand of social approval. 
Naturally, this causes the expression of some of the traits whether 
perverse or normal to be held sacred by the individual, that is, 
everyone has a certain amount of so-called self-respect that is 
very difficult to penetrate by the use of a measure. This appears 
to be our greatest difficulty, to break through this wall of resist- 
ance and apply the foot rule within. 

The test devised in this study has been used for the purpose 
of gaining a little more insight into the individual character or 
personality. The results show some very favorable leads toward 
a possible clue in the measurement of character, as will be gleaned 
from the data herein presented. 


Il, METHOD OF ATTACK 


The method of attack is to represent different personal atti- 
tudes, mental sets and objective situations in the form of simple 
concrete statements. Fifty psychological and psychoanalytic 
terms were chosen as character traits to represent a number of 
mental sets and personal attitudes. These fifty traits do not 
represent all the behavior trends of the individual character but 
they will serve as a working basis in this study. 

There are two statements in the test representing each trait. 
This makes a total of one hundred statements. The statements 
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his ; —— ; 
and are arranged in a form that tends to disguise the real intent of the 
tre test. The following is a list of the traits with the statements rep- 
‘ye resenting each trait. The arrangement of the statements is an 
bie exact duplication of the test plus the traits represented by the 
statements. 
says Group 1. 
eter Flexibleness Change your opinion often. 
3 to Exhibitionism ......sseee. Show off before people. 
Inferiority +++eeeeeFeel that you are inferior to others. 
Inferiority .++++Feel that you are master of your job. 
dif- Extroversion Tell your troubles to other people. 
Caution Think before acting. 
may Cowardice -Take defeat with a smile. 
ther Altruism ....seeeeee -+++-Suffer that others may be happy 
° Religion .++Have reverence for a higher being. 
‘alts Tidiness Take a bath. 
8. Grow 
A p 2. 
l in Slyness ..+.Find out for yourself. 
1 by Rashness Let yourself go when angry. 
ene Narcissism ....Look out for yourself first. 
1es Submission -Obey authority. 
ex- Suggestibleness - Take advice from your friends. 
r is Hypochondria Tell your sorrows to a sympathetic hearer. 
1€8, Negativism Disregard the advice of others. 
val Hypochondria -Have others think how unfortunate you are. 
Man Melancholia .+..Take life more seriously. 
ther Group Rapport -Regard the feelings of others. 
t is, Grou 
. p $. 
t 18 Courage .... .Protect your rights. 
ars Slyness Watch girls and boys swim. 
=r Instability Follow the mob. 
31ST- Extroversion Do the things you dream about. 
Atheism ....seeeeeeeees .-Feel that worship is unnecessary. 
No-insight .+.Tell others what you think you can do. 
OS Dishonesty Catch a thief. 
- or Euphoria Look on the bright side of things. 
Pride .++++. Take pride in yourself. 
ard Sexual inactivity Stay away from the dance. 


ned Group 4. 


Vacillation -Quit a tiresome task. 
Frankness Swim with other boys and girls. 
Discrimination Choose good friends. 
Unstability .»Be able to express your keenest feelings. 
Frankness -+.eChew gum. 

Work and play with your mother. 
Religion .»Be your brother’s keeper’s keeper. 
Humility ...-Appear less than you actually are. 
Flexibleness Accept a new idea. 
Stability Keep a tight hand on yourself. 


Group 6. 
Melancholia ..See people in trouble. 
Paternal fixation .Work and play with your father. 
Masochism ..++sNurse a wounded person. 
Humility Look up to others. 
Sexual inactivity Be free from love relations. 
Honesty -See yourself as you are. 
Discrimination -Be able to tell when people are fooling you. 
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Be unbound by rules. 
Be religious as you please. 
Kill a mosquito. 


Group 6. 

Rashness ................Make people know that you are alive. 
Dishonesty Shun the company of ill-kept persons. 
Aggressiveness Always be first to do something. 

Keep things very tidy. 
Group Rapport Help others that you may get help. 
Maternal fixation Be fondled by your mother. 
Paranoia Be held down by others. 
Heterosexuality -Be with a group of boys with no girls present. 
Indiscrimination Make friends very easily. 
Stability Have self-control. 


Group 7. 


Megalomania Show people that you are boss. 
Sexual activity Spoon. 

Self-assertion Think for yourself. 

Caution seware of strange people. 
Exhibitionism Have your good traits recognized. 
Euphoria Show others that you are happy. 
Insight Try to learn more about yourself. 
Untidiness -Bite your finger nails. 

Paternal fixation Be fondled by your father. 
Homosexuality Obtain the approval of a boy friend. 


Group 8. 


Indiscrimination Just chum with anyone. 

Shyness Keep quiet in company. 

Inflexibility Do things the same way every time. 
Undergo an operation. 


Receive as a present something for which you have longed. 


Be independent of others. 
Homosexuality Be with a group of girls with no boys present. 
Persistence Finish a task once started. 
Heterosexuality Obtain the approval of a girl friend. 
Introversion Keep your troubles to yourself. 


Group 9. 

Get out of taking part in a public performance. 
Megalomania Be recognized as a leader. 
Submission Just do what is required. 
Insight Have others honestly consider your weak points. 
Untidiness Take dirt as a matter of course. 
Pride Feel that you are better than others. 
Aggressiveness Take responsibility. 
Cowardice Always be on the safe side. 
Vacillation Work hard and long only at important tasks. 

Shun self-knowledge. 


Group 10. 


Suggestibleness Act quickly on what people say. 
Sexual activity Be in love. 
Altruism Smile that other may smile. 
Paranoia Shun people that work against you. 
Introversion play by yourself. 
Work for what you get. 
Persistence Be everlastingly on the job. 
Inflexibility Be careful in accepting new opinions. 
See others suffer. 
Be alone in the dark. 
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The statements representing these fifty traits were chosen 
empirically by a process of elimination. First a large number of 
statements were chosen that represented as nearly as possible the 
traits in question. These traits were subjected to the judgment 
of seventy-five individuals as to their relative diagnostic value. 
The statements reacted to indifferently by the seventy-five indi- 
viduals as a whole were eliminated. The statements that brought 
out the stronger reactions in a positive direction and the state- 
ments that brought out the stronger reactions in a negative direc- 
tion were chosen as having the greater diagnostic value. 

The statements were then subjected to the judgment of a 
number of individuals in the form of comparing each statement 
with every other statement. There were one hundred statements 
used in this arrangement, and the statements were arranged from 
1 to 100 in steps of relative desirability by each individual. The 
composite rankings of the seventy-five individuals on the one 
hundred statements gave a basis by which the one hundred state- 
ments could be arranged in ten groups with ten statements in 
each group. This made each statement in a group comparable to 
every other statement in that same group. That is to say, from 
this composite ranking the average ranking of each statement was 
obtained from 1 to 100 in steps of relative desirability. Thus, 
statements number 1, 10, 20, 30, 40, 50, 60, 70, 80, and 90 were 
placed in one group. Statements number 2, 11, 21, 31, 41, 51, 61, 
71, 81 and 91 were placed in another group. The ten groups were 
built up in the manner indicated, and this is the composition of 
Form A of the character test. 

Thus Form A of the test is composed of ten groups of state- 
ments with ten statements in each group. Each statement is com- 
pared with every other statement in the group. As a result we 
get the ten outstanding choices of the individual in a positive 
direction and the ten outstanding choices in a negative direction. 
The test in this form makes it possible to compare the individual 
ranking with the composite rankings of a large number of indi- 
viduals (or the normal ranking), and thus give the individual 
ranking a score in terms of the deviation of the individual ranking 
from the normal ranking. The normal ranking is obtained by 
taking the average of all the individual rankings on each group of 
statements in the test. This method is less satisfactory than the 
method used in connection with the case studies which will be 
taken up later in this paper. 

To get a further check on the reactions to Form A of the test, 
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Form B was devised in terms of likes and dislikes and not in the 
form of multiple choice comparisons as in Form A. It is necessary 
to rank the statements in Form A from 1 to 10 in each group 
regardless of whether the statements are desirable or not. Thug 
Form B functions in determining the likes and dislikes of Form A. 
Form B, however, is not identical to Form A in content, that is 
the traits in Form A are represented in a little different manner 
in Form B. This gives a basis for determining individual reae. 
tions in general trends, and also brings out the inconsistencies jn 
the doubtful judgments in Form A. The thing that is liked the 
most and also the thing that is disliked the most is obtained ip 
each group of statements in Form B as in Form A. This gives a 
further check on the first and last choices in each group in Form A. 


A DIAGNOSTIC CHARACTER TEST. FORM A 


Instructions 


Here are ten groups of statements, with ten statements in each 
group. Start with Group 1. Read through the ten statements 
carefully; then put a number (1) before the one you like best. Put 
a number (2) before the one you like next best. Put a number (3) 
before the one you like next best. Then put 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, and 10 
before the other statements in turn, until you have the number 10 
before the one you like least. 

Then go on to Group 2 and do it the same way that you did 
Group 1. Then go to Group 3 and do it the same way. Go on and 
do Groups 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, and 10 in the same way. 


Group 1. Group 2. 


) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 


Change your opinion often. 

Show off before people. 

Feel that you are inferior to others. 
Feel that you are master of your 
job. 

Tell your troubles to other people. 
Think before acting. 

Take defeat with a smile. 

Suffer that others may be happy. 
Have reverence for a higher being. 
Take a bath. 


Group 3. 


Protect your rights. 

Watch girls and boys swim. 
Follow the mob. 

Do the things you dream about. 
Feel that worship is unnecessary. 
Tell others what you think you can 
do. 


Find out for yourself. 

Let yourself go when angry. 

Look out for yourself first. 

Obey authority. 

Take advice from your friends. 
Tell your sorrows to a sympathetic 
hearer. 

Disregard the advice of others. 
Have others think how unfortunate 
you are. 

Take life more seriously. 
Regard the feelings of others. 


Group 4. 
Quit a tiresome task. 
Swim with other boys and girls. 
Choose good friends. 
Be able to express your keenest 
feelings. 
Chew gum. 
Work and play with your mother. 
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( ) 
( 2 
( ) 
( ) 


( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
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Catch a thief. 

Look on the bright side of things. 
Take pride in yourrelf. 

Stay away from the dance. 


Your Name 


Group 6. 
See people in trouble. 


) Work and play with your father. 


ee ee eee ee 


) Feel 


Nurse a wounded person. 

Look up to others. 

Be free from love relations. 

See yourself as you are. 

Be able to tell when people are 
fooling you. 

Be unbound by rules. 

Be religious as you please. 

Kill a mosquito. 


Group 7. 
Show people that you are boss. 
Spoon. 
Think for yourself. 
Beware of strange people. 
Have your good traits recognized. 
Show others that you are happy. 
Try to learn more about yourself. 
Bite your finger nails. 
Be fondled by your father. 
Obtain the approval of a boy 
friend. 


Group 9. 


Get out of taking part in a public 
performance. 

Be recognized as a leader. 

Just do what is required. 

Have others honestly consider your 
weak points. 

Take dirt as a matter of course. 
that you are better than 
others. 

Take responsibility. 

Work hard and long only at im- 
portant tasks. 


) Shun self-knowledge. 
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Be your brother’s keeper. 

Appear less than you actually are. 
Accept a new idea. 

Keep a tight hand on yourself. 


Group 6. 


Make people know that you are 
alive. 

Shun the company of ill-kept per- 
sons. 

Always be first to do something. 
Keep things very tidy. 

Help others that you may get help. 
Be fondled by your mother. 

Be held down by others. 

Be with a group of boys with no 
girls present. 

Make friends very easily. 

Have self-control. 


Group 8. 


Just chum with anyone. 

Keep quiet in company. 

Do things the same way every 
time. 

Undergo an operation. 

Receive as a present something for 
which you have longed. 

Be independent of others. 

Be with a group of girls with no 
boys present. 

Finish a task once started. 

Obtain the approval of a girl 
friend. 

Keep your troubles to yourself. 


Group 10. 


Act quickly on what people say. 
Be in love. 

Smile that others may smile. 
Shun people that work against you. 
Work and play by yourself. 
Work for what you get. 

Be everlastingly on the job. 

Be careful in accepting new opin- 
ions. 

See others suffer. 

Be alone in the dark. 
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A DIAGNOSTIC CHARACTER TEST. FORM B. 


Go through these ten groups of statements and mark the things 
you like and the things you dislike. If you would like to do, to 
feel, or to have happen any one of these things put an ‘‘L’’ just 
before it. If you would dislike to do, to feel, or to have happen 
any one of these things put a ‘‘D’’ just before it. Mark all of 
them. Then underline the statement you like the most and also 
the statement you dislike the most in each group. 


Group 1. 


) Change your mind easily when you have made a wrong decision. 

) Draw the attention of your social group. 

) Not only feel, but be looked upon as inferior to others. 

) Always feel master of the situation. 

) Tell your troubles to your friends. 

) Always think out your program before acting. 

) Take whatever happens to be forced upon you with a smile. ) Push 

) Feel responsible to a higher being. = € 
earl 


Group 2. ) Bite 
Discover the truth for yourself. ) Be ft 
Express your feelings regardless of consequences. ( ) Obta 
First of all, make things safe for yourself. 
Willingly obey the orders of your leaders. 
Act on the suggestions of your friends. > Just 
Act by your common sense and disregard the advice of others. ( ) Doth 
Obtain the sympathy of others in all your troubles. ) With: 
Look upon life as a stern reality. ) Recei 
Always consider the feelings and needs of others. ’ Be in 
( ) Be in 
Group 3. ( ) Finis! 
Stand fast for what you believe is right. ) Obtai 
Do whatever the crowd does. ) Keep 
Work rather than think. 
Feel indifferently towards religion. 
Disregard your own weak points. Ref 
Always see the humor of a situation. g¢~ 
Feel proud of your accomplishments. . 2 = nay 
Be absent from occasions where men and women intermingle. ‘ Take 
Group 4. ) Feel t 
Work hard only for a short time. ae 
. . . . . . . d ay 
Be very discriminating in choosing your friends. ’ Work 
Be able to express your inmost feelings. ) Shun | 
Seratch an itchy spot. 
Work and play with your mother. 
Feel partly responsible for your neighbor’s welfare. 
Appear less than you actually are. 
Be readily convinced to new beliefs and theories. 
Keep a tight hand on yourself. 
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Group 6. 


Be able to feel your troubles more keenly. 
Work and play with your father. 

Nurse a wounded person. 

Admire a superior. 

Be free from love relations. a 
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See yourself as you are. 

Be able to tell when people are feeling you. 

) Be unbound by rules. 

) Be religious as you please. 

Beat up on someone about your size or a little larger. 


Group 6. 


) Make people know that you are alive. 


Avoid ill-kept persons. 

Take the lead in starting something new. 

Keep yourself very clean and tidy. 

Be fondled by your mother. 

Be more suspicious about the attitude of others. 


) Be in a group compoged of members of the other sex. 
) Make friends at first sight. 
) Always keep yourself under control. 


Group 7. 


Show people that you are boss. 
Court with the proper person. 
Push yourself forward in the world. 


) Be careful in making new friends. 


Learn more about yourself. 
Bite your finger nails. 


) Be fondled by your father. 


Obtain the eapproval of a boy friend. 


Group 8. 


Just chum with anyone. 
Do things the same way every time. 


) Withstand the ‘‘bully’’ attitude of another person. 

) Receive many presents. 

) Be independent of others. 

) Be in a group composed of members of your own sex. 


Finish a task once started. 


) Obtain the approval of a girl friend. 


Keep your troubles to yourself. 


Group 9. 


) Refrain from speaking in public. 


se recognized as a leader. 
Have others honestly consider your weak points. 
Take dirt as a matter of course. 


) Feel that you are better than others. 
) Take responsibility. 


Always be on the safé side. 
Work hard for a while, then rest a while, ete. 


) Shun self-knowledge. 


Group 10. 


) Act as other people say and do. 
) Be in love. 
) Make other people feel happy. 


Shun people that work against you. 


) Work and play by yourself. 


Work for what you get. 
Always be on the job. 
See others suffer that deserve it. 


) Start out alone on something new. 
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Ill. RESULTS AND DATA 


1. Reliability of the Character Test. 


The reliability of the character test was determined by: (a) 
the repetition of Form A with the same individuals; and (b) the 
correlation of Form B with Form A. 


(a) Repetition of Form A with the same individuals. 


One of the criteria in determining the reliability of a test js 
to get the reactions of a number of individuals on the test, then 
after the lapse of a sufficient length of time get the reactions of 
the same individuals on the test, and correlate the results of the 
second trial with the results of the first trial. A high correlation 
such as .90 would be indicative of a high degree of reliability 
within the test itself. The opposite conclusion would be obvious 
if a low correlation were obtained. 

The rankings of ten individuals on the test were obtamed, then 
after a lapse of ten days the rankings of the ten individuals were 
again obtained on the test. The rankings of the second trial were 
correlated with the rankings of the first trial. The Spearman row 
method was used in getting the correlations. Each individual’s 
second ranking was correlated with his first ranking in each 


group of statements of the test. The average correlations of the 
ten rankings of the ten individuals are given in the following § 
table for each group of statements of the test. The approximate 
probable errors are also given. 


Group .96+ .021 
Group 94+ .031 
Group .98+.01 
Group 

Group 

Group 

— 

troup ‘ 

Group .96+ .021 
Group . 95+ .026 


Average 


All the correlations in the above table are above .90 with the 
exception of the one occurring in Group 5, which is .80. This is 4 
high correlation after due consideration of the number of cases 
involved. The above correlations would go to show in a rough 
way that in spite of the different moods and mental sets of the 
individual the test would be reacted to in essentially the same way 
in repeated trials of the test to the same individual. The assump 
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tion would be obvious, however, that different emotional experi- 
ences and especially emotional shocks may enter to change the 
relative value of a statement in the test pertaining to that experi- 
ence or shock. This is due to the emotional content of many of 
the statements. If one were to draw a conclusion in this regard, 
it would be, that the individual’s first ranking of the relative 
values of the statements in the test are in general representative 
of that individual’s reactions in repeated trials of the test. 


(b) Correlation of Form B with Form A. 

The method of comparing each statement with every other 
statement in a group was not used in Form Basin Form A. But 
whether a statement was desirable or undesirable could not be 
definitely determined in Form A. Thus, Form B provides the 


| means for determining whether a statement is desirable or unde- 


sirable to the individual, and it gives a further check on Form A 
on the most desirable and the most undesirable statements of each 
group. 

After a lapse of about three months time, Form B was given 
to the same 40 college students who had taken Form A. The 
results of the two forms were correlated. Seventy-five per cent 
of the statements that were chosen first and last in each group in 
Form A were chosen first and last in each group in Form B. 
That is to say, three out of every four statements that were placed 
at the top and at the bottom of each group in terms of relative 
value in Form A were placed at the top and at the bottom in terms 
of relative value in each group in Form B. This is a high corre- 
lation after adequately comparing the content of Form B and 
Form A. The same situations are represented in Form B that 
are in Form A, but many of the situations are represented in a 
slightly different manner in Form B, that is, the basic content 
of the two forms is identical, but the language representing that 
content was somewhat altered in many of the statements in Form 
B. The scoring of Form B is somewhat similar to that of Form 
A, that is, average the rankings of a large number of unselected 
or selected individuals and score the individual rankings in terms 
of the deviations of the individual ranking from the average or 
normal ranking. 

The reactions that are the most significant for psychoanalytic 
purposes are to be in those which deviate radically from the 
normal. For example, a statement that is placed at the top of the 
list in a Group if statements by 80 per cent of cases, and then is 
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—.. 


placed at or near the bottom of the list by one or two cases—this 
gives a clue for further investigation in the form of a very definite 
suggestion. Especially is this true where two or three state- 
ments representing the same trait are uniformly placed first or 
last in a group of statements by the same individual where 
ordinarily they would be in the reverse order in a group of state. 
ments in the normal ranking. A further clue for psychoanalysis 
lies in the operation of Form B of the test. That is, where 
statement is placed first in a group of statements in Form A by 
an individual, and then in several days placed last or near the 
last in a group of statements in Form B. This inconsistency 
lends itself readily to further psychoanalytic investigation, as 
will be explained later in the treatment of the case histories and 


analyses. 


2. Validity of the character test. 

A test is valid if it measures what it purports to measure: g 
test is reliable if it measures consistently what it really does 
measure. A test may be very reliable and yet be rather low in 
its validity. An outstanding difficulty at the present time in 
measuring character is to get adequate criteria with which to com- 
pare or validate a character test. In spite of the undetermined 


factors which enter to distort the real merits of the method, esti- 
mates of intimate acquaintances seems to be the most widely used 
criterion of personality or character. 

Four methods were used in an attempt to validate the 
Character Test devised in this study. 

First, twenty intimate associates’ estimates of three well- 
known individuals were correlated separately with the indi- 
viduals’ own rankings on the test. The correlations between the 
three rankings of the individuals A, B, and C and the associates’ 
estimates of A, B, and C on the test itself were respectively .49 
(PE .16), .24 (PE .20), and .07 (PE .21). The average correla- 
tion among the associates’ estimates themselves was .24 (PE .14). 
These correlations in and of themselves are very low, and as to 
their face value very unreliable. Thus the criterion of intimate 
associates’ estimates on a test of this nature is very unreliable for 
purposes of validation. This is due to the fact that about 60 per 
cent of the statements represent traits quite beyond the capacity 
of the rater or judge to rate in quantitative steps. 

The second method used was teachers’ estimates of pupils. 
Eight teachers rated sixty-three pupils on the traits represented 
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by the statements of the test, and the teachers’ estimates were cor- 
related with the pupils’ own rankings on the test. The correla- 
tion between the teachers’ estimates and the pupils’ rankings was 
19 (PE .09). The average correlation among the teachers’ esti- 
mates themselves was .38 (PE .07). These correlations are too 
low and unreliable for purposes of validation. 

Thirdly, the correlation was obtained between the intelligence 
scores and the character test scores on the same fifty pupils. 
Pearson’s coefficient of correlation was used in obtaining the value 
of (r). The range of the 1.Q. scores obtained from Morgan’s 
Intelligence Test on the fifty pupils was from 65 to 134. The 
range of the character test scores was from 12 to 45. The mean 
[.Q. score was 102.5. The mean Character score was 20.7. The 
value of (r) was .114 (PE .09). This correlation is practically zero. 

Fourthly, a correlation was made between the results of the 
test and case histories and analyses. The short character de- 
scriptions which are to follow were taken from the case histories 
and analyses on record in the Psychopathic Hospital, State Uni- 
versity of Iowa. Some of these patients represented in these cases 
histories and analyses have been discharged, and some are still in 
the hospital for further observation and treatment. 

The character test was given to ten patients. The compari- 
son of the results of the test with a short character description 
will be taken up with each patient separately. The case histories 
and analyses from which these brief descriptions were taken are 
made up of the physicians’ observations and analyses, the social 
service reports, relatives’ and friends’ descriptions, and the 
patient’s own reactions. 

The patient’s reactions on the test will be given in one column, 
and the character description will be given in a parallel column. 
This will aid in a rapid comparison of the results of the test with 
the objective description of the patient. The numbers at the 
right of column representing the patient’s reactions to the test 
indicate the strength of the trait in each individual case. The 
same traits are not predominant in all the individual cases as will 
be noted. 

It is impossible to indicate in any quantitative way the 
strength of a trait as revealed by the history and analysis, thus a 
rough comparison is the best we can do. Some of the patients 
were discharged from the hospital before the time that Form B 
of the test should have been given, nevertheless their reactions to 
Form A will be presented. 
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The method of scoring the test in connection with the following 
cases is as follows: Each statement that received first or second 
rank in a group of statements was considered a positive reaction 
toward the trait represented by that statement. Each statement 
that received ninth or tenth rank in a group of statements wag 
considered as a negative reaction toward the trait represented by 
the statement. And, each statement that received a rank between 
three and eight inclusive was considered an indifferent reaction 
toward the trait represented by that statement. 

The purpose of using Form B in connection with the cases 
studied was to bring out the inconsistencies which represent the 
individual’s conflicts. The scoring of Form B in connection with 
a large number of cases has already been explained. 

Case I. Chronological age, twenty-five years. Mental age, 
seventeen years, seven months. Diagnosis: Psychoneurosis, 
hysteria. This young lady came to the hospital suffering from 
convulsions. 

The patient was given both forms of the character test. 
Eighty per cent of the first and last choices in each group of state- 
ments in Form A also occurred first and last in each group in 
Form B. The 20 per cent that did not occur first and last 
in each group in Form B hinged around the patient’s major con- 
flicts, as revealed in the traits, sexual activity, suggestibility, emo- 
tional stability, and extraversion. 


History and analysis show patient to The patient’s reactions on the test 
: show her to be: 


1, 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 


fe 
= 


. Very neat in appearance. 

Discriminating ? 

Very curious. 

Euphoric and happy. 

Submissive. 

. Extravertive. 

. Altruistic, tries hard to please people. 

. Suggestible. 

. Persistent. 

. Honest. 

. Emotionally unstable. 

. Sexually inactive in normal way, but 
active in phantastic way. 

. Emotional complex on mother. 

. Religion? 


. Discriminating 

. Curious 

. Euphoric 

. Submissive 

. Extravertive 

. Altruistic 

. Suggestible 

. Persistent 

. Honest 

. Emotionally stable 
. Sexual activity 

. Fixation on father 
. Religious 
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A comparison of these two columns will show about 80 per 
cent agreement between the two. As a matter of fact the patient’s 





1The significance of the numbers opposite the traits is as follows: The first column 
indicates the number of positive reactions to the trait. The second column indicates 
the number of indifferent reactions to the trait. The third column indicates the number 
of negative reactions to the trait. 
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major mental conflicts are on her sexual adjustment and emotional 
stability. On these traits we also find the occurrence of inconsis- 
tencies in reactions to Form B. 


Case II. Chronological age, twenty-six years. Mental age, 
eighteen years, five months. Intelligence quotient, 115. Diag- 
nosis: Psychopathic personality of the inadequate type. Young 
lady who came to the hospital for her morbid shyness and 
nervousness. 

The patient was given Form A of the character test. 


Analysis and history show patient to Patient’s reactions on the test show 
be: her to be: 


1. Marked inferiority feeling. 1. Inferiority feeling 
2. Negativistic in analysis, but not on 2. Suggestibility 
the auditory threshold test.2 
. Introvertive. 3. Introvertive 
. Altruistic, considerate of others. 4, Altruistic 
. Religious? 5. Religious 
. Very inactive sexually, although has 6. Sexual activity 
been thwarted sexually, and is hav- 
ing strong homosexual conflict. 
. Happy while working. 7. Euphorie 
. Persistent. 8. Persistent 
. Abnormally bashful and shy. 9. Bashful and shy 
. Very discriminating. 10. Discriminating 
. Honest. ll. 
. Stable? 12. 
. Non self-assertive. 13. 


There is practically identical agreement between the case his- 
tory and analysis and the patient’s reactions on the test. If 
Form B of the test could have been given further evidence of the 
conflicts could have been noted. 


Case III. Chronological age, thirteen years. Mental age, 
sixteen years, two months. Intelligence quotient, 124. Diagno- 
sis: Undiagnosed manic-depressive, depressed. This youth came 
to the hospital to get relief from his nervousness and crying spells 
over his studies, ete. He took both forms of the test. 


The history shows patient to be: The test shows patient to be: 
Sexually inactive. . Sexual activity 

Submissive. . Submissive 

Honest and truthful. . Honest 

Serious minded, rather depressed. . Euphoric 

Rather unsociable. . Sociable 

. Not exhibitionistie. . Exhibitionistic 

. Sympathetic. . Sympathetic 


“Ia ore Core 





2Lee E. Travis: ‘‘Suggestibility and Negativism as Measured by Auditory Thresh- 
old During Reverie.’’ JourNaL or ABNoRMAL PsycHoLocy AND SociaL PsyYcHOLoey, 
Vol. XVIII, No. 4, 1924. 
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8. Introvertive. 8. Introvertive 

9. Discriminating? 9. Discriminating 

10. Persistent. 10. Persistent 

11. Very courageous. 11. Courageous 

12. Restless and fidgety, but not very 12. Religious 
physically active. 


13. Homosexual. 13. Homosexual 2,0. 0 


’ 


Sixty per cent of the statements that were placed first and last 
in each group in Form A were placed first and last in Form B. 
The inconsistencies centered around the traits emotional stability, 
sexual activity, inferiority feeling, and persistence. There jg 
about 85 per cent agreement between the history and the patient's 


reactions on the test. 


Case IV. White male, thirty-five years old. Mental age, 
thirteen years, ten months. Intelligence quotient, 87. Diagn:sis: 
Epilepsy with psychotic manifestations. This man came to the 
hospital to gain relief from his convulsions. 


The history shows the patient to be: The test shows patient to be: 


. Negativistic. . Negativistic 

. Introvertive. . Introvertive 
Rather cowardly. Courageous 
Feels inferior. . Inferiority 
Submissive. Self-assertive 

. Not exhibitionistic. . Exhibitionism 

. Emotionally unstable. . Stableness 

. Sexual activity? . Sexual activity 
Happy. . Euphoric 

. Vaeillating in moods. . Persistent 

. Suspicious. . Religious 

. Flexible. . Discriminating 
. Honest? . Honest 

. Somewhat sociable. . Bashful and shy 
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There is about 60 per cent agreement between the results of 
the test and the patient’s history. No doubt Form B of the test 
would have brought out his conflicts. 


Case V. White female, forty-one years old. Mental age, 
fifteen years. Intelligence quotient, 94. Diagnosis: Psycho- 
neurosis, neurasthenia. She came to the hospital for her nervous- 
ness. Only her reactions to Form A will be given. 


The history shows patient to be: Test shows patient to be: 
. Inflexible. . Flexible 

. Exhibitionistic. Exhibitionism 

. Inferiority? . Inferiority 

. Cautious. . Cautious 

. Not very religious. 

. Not selfish. 

. Self-conscious. 
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. Submissive. 8. Aggressive 
9, Altruistic. 9. Altruistic 
. Emotionally stable. 10. 
11. 
12. ¥. 12. 
3. Sexually active. 13. 
14. Not very frank. 14. 


Nee Or Fe DO 


There is about 80 per cent agreement between the results of 
the test and the case history. 


Case VI. White female, sixteen years old. Mental age, fifteen 
years, and seven months. Intelligence quotient, 98. Diagnosis: 
Psychoneurosis, hysteria. The patient was sent to the hospital 
because of her truancy and promiscuity. She was given both 
forms of the character test. Seventy per cent of the statements 
receiving first and last place in Form A received first and last 
place in Form B. The inconsistencies occurred in the traits sug- 
gestibleness, flexibleness, and cautiousness. 


The history shows patient to be: Test shows patient to be: 


|. Sexually active with homosexual . Sexual activity 
tendencies. Homosexual in one choice. 
2. Not exhibitionistie. . Exhibitionism 
3. Submissive. . Aggressive 
. Neat and tidy. . Tidy 
5. Emotionally stable. . Stable. 
3. Indiscriminating. . Discriminating 
7. Quite suggestible. . Suggestible 
. Persistent? . Persistent 
. Happy and gay. -. Happy 
Altruistie and sociable. . Altruistic 
. Flexibleness. . Flexible 
12. Self-conscious. . Self-conscious 
. Honesty? . Honest 
. Religion? . Religious 
5. Inferiority? 5. Inferiority 


_ 
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There is 90 per cent agreement in so far as the traits are given 
in the case history. 


Case VII. White female, eighteen years old. Mental age, 
fifteen years, ten months. Intelligence quotient, 99. Diagnosis: 
Psychopathic personality, kleptomaniac, impulsive type. The 
patient was brought to the hospital because of her impulsive steal- 
ing. Form A was given to the patient. 


The history shows patient to be: The test shows patient to be: 
. Flexible. . Flexible 

. Exhibitionistic. . Exhibitionistic 

. Extravertive. . Extravertive 

. Suggestible. . Suggestible 


5. Happy and gay. - Happy 
. Not courageous. . Courage 
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. Rather unstable. 7. 

- Not very religious. 8. 

- Has some insight. 9. 

. Proud. 10. 

. Vacillating. 11. Persistent 
. Tidy and neat. 12. Tidy 

. Flirtatious. 13. Sexual 

. Sociable. 14. Sociable 

. Inferiority? 15. Inferiority 
. Discriminating? 16. Discriminating 
. Selfishness? 17. Selfish 

. Honesty? 18. Honesty 
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There is about 60 per cent agreement between the history and 
the results of the test. 


Case VIII. White male, age thirty years. Mental age, 
seventeen years, three months. Intelligence quotient, 109. Diag- 
nosis: Dementia precox, paranoid type. Patient’s main symp- 
toms are loss of interest in work, excited periods with hallucina- 
tions and delusions. Paranoid ideas. Form A was given to the 
patient. 


History shows patient to be: Test shows patient to be: 


. Not exhibitionistic. . Exhibitionistic 
. Marked inferiority feeling. . Inferiority 

. Introvertive. . Introvertive 

. Very cautious. . Cautious 

. Courageous? 5. Courageous 

. Curious? 

. Generous. 

. Happy. 

. Religious. 

. Persistent. : . Persistent 

. Discriminating. . Discriminating 
-. Homosexual. . Sexual activity 
. Emotional stability. . Stability 

. Not flexible. . Flexible 

. Negativistic. . Suggestible 

. Marked paranoid ideas. . Paranoia 
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There is about 80 per cent agreement between the two columns. 


Case IX. White female, age twenty-nine years. Mental age, 
thirteen years, one month. Intelligence quotient, 82. Diagnosis: 
Undiagnosed psychosis with somatic syphilis. 


History shows patient to be: Test shows patient to be: 
. Flexible. . Flexible 

. Exhibitionistic. . Exhibitionistic 

. Extravertive. Extravertive 

. Cautious. . Cautious 

Courageous. Courageous 

. Religious? . Religious 

. Suggestible. . Suggestible 

Happy. 
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9, Altruistic. 9. 

10. Vacillating. 10. Persistent 

11. Rather frank. ll. Frank 

12. Sexual activity? 12. Sexual activity 
13. Honesty? 13. Honesty 

14. Neat and tidy. 14. Tidy 

15. Emotionally unstable. 15. Stability 


The comparison in this case cannot be made so clear cut and 
definite as in other cases, mainly due to the lack of facts in the 
ease history. 


Case X. White female, eighteen years of age. Mental age, 
ten years, four months. Intelligence quotient, 65. Diagnosis: 
Sexual psychopath, nymphomaniac. Patient has a very unstable 
personality and is sexually promiscuous. 


History shows patient to be: Test shows patient to be: 


. Very active sexually. 1. Sexual activity 
. Rather unstable. 2. Stable 
3. Not exhibitionistic. 8. Exhibitionism 
. Introvertive. 4. Introvertive 
5. Very suggestible. 5. Suggestible 
. Happy. 6. Euphoric 
. Indiscriminating. 7. Discriminating 
8. Not courageous. 8. Courageous 
. Neat and tidy. 9. Tidy 
. Honest? 10. Honest 
. Rather persistent. 
. Sociable. 12. Altruistic 
3. Flexible. 13. Flexible 
. Talkative. 
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There is well above 90 per cent agreement in this case between 
the case history and the results of the test. 


IV. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS. 


From the comparison of the results of the test with the case 
histories and analyses, the value of the test in this form is rather 
suggestive in the evaluation of behavior drives. The greater part 
of our reactions and responses are accompanied by verbalized be- 
havior either vocally or subvocally. As we delve more and more 
deeply into the verbalized reaction patterns of the individual with 
more and more refined methods, no doubt we shall find a greater 
and greater correlation between the individual’s total reaction 
mass and his verbalized reaction patterns. It was found from 
the study of these case histories and their comparison with the 
results of the test that there was a rather high relationship 
between the individual’s characteristic reactions to the test and 
his mental conflicts. 
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The following conclusions resulted from this study: 

1. The method used in the character test devised in this study, 
that is, stimuli in the form of concrete statements is valuable for 
diagnostic purposes in the detection of mental conflicts and under- 
lying mechanisms of the personality. 

2. Within the reliability of the data presented in this study 
teachers’ estimates of pupils and the ratings of intimate associ- 
ates on the character test are very unreliable criteria of per- 
sonality or character. 

3. The test devised in this study has a rather high validity 
when the results of the test are correlated with psychoanalyses 
and case histories as criteria of personality or character. 

4. The correlation was found to be practically zero between 
intelligence scores and the scores obtained on the character test. 

5. Form A of the test has a high degree of reliability in terms 
of bringing out the same reactions of the individual in repeated 
trials of the test. 

6. The test was found to have a reliability of .75 in the correla- 
tion of Form B with Form A. 

7. The statements which alternate slightly in relative value in 
a group of statements on repeated trials of the test to the same 
individual are those of approximate equal value to that indi- 
vidual. The statements which deviate radically in the second 
reaction to the test are those upon which hinge the individual’s 
major conflicts. 

8. The most reliable criteria upon which to validate a test of 
this nature is a thorough analysis of the individual character. 

9. According to the cases studied in this research, where there 
is a mental conflict the individual will react inconsistently to the 
elements of the test bearing on that conflict. 

10. The first two choices and the last two choices in each group 
of statements bring the positive reactions toward and negative 
reactions toward the traits represented by these statements. The 
choices lying between the ranks three and eight inclusive in each 
group of statements bring out the indifferent reactions to the 
traits represented by those statements. 
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REVIEWS 


Sociology AND PoxrticaL THEory. By Harry Elmer Barnes, Professor of 
Historical Sociology at Smith College. New York. A. A. Knopf, 
1924. Pp. xiii+ 260. Price $2.00. 


One of the current indications of growing objectivity in the older 
social sciences is the analysis of political theory in terms of modern psy- 
chology. In the present volume Professor Barnes has given us a very 
able summary of the most significant changes in standpoint among 
writers on political theory in the last few decades. While the book is 
fundamentally sociological in emphasis, it is cognizant throughout of the 
contribution of social psychology in unraveling the various doctrines of 
the state, both as to organization and development and as to the relation 
of the state to individuals and to special interest groups which find harbor 
within it. In faet in this book one glimpses very well the implication 
that no adequate social theory can be framed that does not take into 
account the psychological nature of man on the one hand and the 
cultural environment in which he lives on the other. Commenting upon 
the abolition of the older notion that the state is divinely appointed and 
necessarily historically permanent, the author well says: ‘‘One must 
turn to human nature, shaped by social evolution, for the real origins of 
the state both in its structural and its psychological aspects. As a neces- 
sary corollary, the state is looked upon as having evolved as a social 
institution, becoming gradually, if imperfectly, adapted to the needs of a 
developing society.’’ 

On the sociopsychological side among the most important contribu- 
tions to political theory which the author reviews for us are Giddings’ 
notion of consciousness of kind which is now modified into his thesis of 
pluralistic response to common stimuli; Cooley’s significant analysis of 
primary groups, human nature and the relation of mass thinking to 
leadership in a democracy; Michels’ treatment in his Political Parties of 
the rise of the oligarchies in socialistic states, showing how inevitable is 
the assumption of power in the hands of those in political control; the 
theories of Le Bon on revolutions, and of Pillsbury, Partridge and 
McDougall on the group mind and nationalism. One interesting feature 
of modern political life is touched on but not elaborated. This is the 
change in political obedience from personal to impersonal attachments: ~~. 
The modern state typifies this phenomenon—a phenomenon also witnessed 
in the present impersonal relations in industry and elsewhere. No one, 
however, so far as the reviewer knows, has gone to the roots of this subtle 
change in the source of political control. We should like to know what 
changes in personality take place with these shiftings of attachment. We 
should like to observe, on the other hand, the persistence of the older 
personal relations among those classes of persons, politicians and others, 
who make it a business to seek control of the machinery of government. 
421 
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There is, it seems, much more persistence of a sort of feudalistic practice 
in this invisible government than the social psychologists have taken Cog. 
nizance of It is true that Sumner and Ross have touched on the periphery 
of this matter, but much work remains to be done on this important phase 
of the problem. 

Not only have many writers on political theory indicated the ip. 
portance of understanding human nature, both instinctive and habitual, 
in reference to the organization and control within the state, but recent 
writers like Faguet, McDougall and Hankins have shown the significance 
for political theory of individual differences in mental capacity, which 
differences modern psychology teaches are relatively permanent and cer. 
tainly pertinent to the prediction of human behavior. On the contrary, 
the alleged psychological support for great racial differences, as defended 
by the followers of Gobineau in H. S. Chamberlain, Madison Grant, and 
Lothrop Stoddard in their explanations of political history is not forth. 
coming from present day science. 

There is a section devoted to the sociological study of modern migration 
of hordes of people from one cultural setting to another. There is, 
unfortunately, no mention of recent work of Thomas in studying the 
problem of alterations in personality, loyalty, outlook on life, ete., which 
takes place in the immigrant when he comes to this country. While the 
earlier work had its value, this work of Professor Thomas, which led to 
the Americanization Study of 1917-19 under the direction of Allen T. 
Burns, really throws more light on the whole question of migration and 
its influences on cultures and hence has more importance for political 
theory than all the usual tracts written on the immigrant and his Ameri- 
canization during the past two decades. In this new treatment we have an 
effort to sort out the real alterations which are taking place in this country 
where masses of foreigners are thrown into a political tradition which they 
do not understand. 

Professor Barnes has included at the close of his volume a very excellent 
review of the recent work of Wallas and Lippmann in revealing the methods 
used in the formation of public opinion, a vital factor in our modern 
democracies. So, too, the author indicates the need for uncovering the 
relationship between the personality of political writers and their own 
theories. The standpoint of any writer cannot otherwise be understood. 
For example, Herbert Spencer, Ratzenhofer or W. G. Sumner can no more 
be fully comprehended without knowing both the environment of the man 
and his individual reaction to it than one can hope to understand the life 
history of the Yucca moth without regard to the Yucca plant as well. 

This entire book furnishes the best single synthesis of the contribution 
of social psychology and sociology to political theory which the reviewer 
has seen. If any criticism were to be offered it would be the suggestion 
that in a future edition the author add chapter summaries and a final con- 
eluding summary chapter. The reader is apt to leave a chapter feeling 
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that a few succinct sentences such as Professor Barnes can write would 
organize the material therein in an indelible fashion in his mind. 
At the close of the volume there is an adequate index and a very full 
bibliography of works on sociology and political theory. 
KIMBALL YOUNG. 
University of Oregon. 


SoctaL PsycHotoey. By Robert H. Gault. New York. Henry Holt & 
Co., 1923. Pp. 336. 

The book is intended for teachers, students, and the general reader. 
Without the index and the appendices it containes 303 pages. Ninety- 
seven pages are devoted to the discussion of fundamental ideas, 55 pages 
to the presentation and discussion of what might be called fundamental 
data, and 151 pages to the discussion of social phenomena. 

The fundamental ideas are behavior, consciousness, social behavior, 
social consciousness, the sense of social unity, instinct, the complex, 
motives, and suggestion. Behavior is an adjustment on the part of the 
organism to its whole environment, physical and psychic. It may be 
conscious or unconscious. Social behavior is interaction between human 
beings, usually conscious in origin, but may become unconscious later. Con- 
sciousness of the reactions of men and anticipatory images of such re- 
actions are very important facts for social psychology and are not to be 
ignored after the fashion of the ultra-behaviorist. Social consciousness is 
the consciousness of individuals and the hypothesis of a group mind is un- 


necessary. The root of all social phenomena is the psychic nature of 


? 


the individual. The term ‘‘psychic nature’’ includes all conscious aspects 
of human life and also unconscious instinct and unconscious complexes. 
Analysis of this psychic nature reveals an inherited disposition toward 
loosely defined types of behavior, viz. instinct; inherited capacities vary- 
ing from individual to individual; and temperament, the natural matrix 
for liability to emotional reactions that are in varying degree character- 
istie of individuals and of peoples. Upon this inherited basis human 
nature is built up. In considerable measure human nature is built up of 
many acquired traits. 

The ‘‘sense of social unity’’ is (presumably) fundamental to the under- 
standing of social consciousness. At any rate, the second chapter is 
devoted to it. It is the ‘‘feeling of belonging together’’, of being ‘‘kin 
to every other member of the group’’, of having the ‘‘same goals’’ and the 
same ‘‘ideals’’. It exists with reference to the family, club, city, state, 
ete., and the larger units are superimposed upon the lesser ones. It 
has its origin in the perception by primitive man of similarities of form 
and of behavior, especially behavior toward the mysterious and awe 
inspiring forees of nature, and the perception of similarities of purpose. 
It antedates the organization of groups and conflict between groups. 
Conflict brings about the consciousness of difference which becomes a 
part of the sense of social unity. The conception is not intended to be 
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intellectualistie except as it rests ‘‘in a vague, shadowy lot of images” 
‘‘It is recognized that automatic adjustments and states, driven on ™ 
the great pushes of human nature—an attitude of ‘of-courseness ’—pre. 
éminentiy comes into consideration in this connection.’’ 

A motive is any mental process or state which is found in apparent 
causal connection with behavior. The causal connection need not be 
immediate. Indeed the conscious state which precedes the motivated aet 
more or less immediately is only a symptom of the true motive; it serves 
to complete and illuminate the account of the act. The true motives 
are to be sought in the ‘‘submerged dispositions or complexes’’ which do 
not enter into the consciousness of the individual. The motives that 
lead up to a social consciousness and to social adaptation are called 
social motives. Motives have their tap roots in instinct. The author 
objects to instincts conceived as native mechanisms or dispositions 
supporting specific forms of behavior and substitutes a ‘‘native un. 
differentiated structural or dispositional drive toward activity.’’ The 
progressive working out of undifferentiated instinet into specifie behavior 
and motive leaves the innate and the acquired sources and ingredients 
inextricably interwoven. 

A complex is a residuum of earlier experiences and adjustments. It 
is essentially a habit, except that the term habit is usually reserved to 
relate to overt reactions. Complexes, like other habits, may interact 
harmoniously or may conflict with one another. Temporary conflicts are 
resolved harmoniously later on. When resolution does not occur the 
conflict becomes chronic and manifests itself in the permanent ‘‘grouch’’, 
restlessness, and the like. In extreme cases dissociation occurs amongst 
conflicting complexes so that one or a group of complexes independently 
control behavior. The author states that he uses the term dissociation 
in the psychoanalytic sense. At any rate, a complex is essentially a 
motive. A special chapter is given to suggestion. It is ‘‘the process of 
producing at least partial dissociation of one or another determining 
tendency.’’ 

Fundamental data are discussed in two chapters. The first is entitled 
Intellectual Levels and Psychie Stability of the Population, the second, 
The Racial Factor. In the first of these two chapters the only country 
considered is the United States. Aside from a brief diseussion of the 
fact that the average mental age of the army was found to be 13 years, 
the only intellectual level considered is that of the feebleminded. 
Feeblemindedness is defined in a brief paragraph and the only topic 
discussed with reference to it is that of incidence, which is discussed in 
the light of various statistics, mainly army statistics. A page and 4 
half is given to ‘‘psychic defects other than feeblemindedness’’, viz. the 
constitutionally psychopathic, the victims of psychoses, the epileptics, 
those afflicted with organic nervous diseases, the inebriates, and those 
who suffer from neuroses and from glandular disorders which retard 
physical development. The nature of these defects is not discussed 
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and again incidence is the only topic which is discussed. The rest of the 
chapter is devoted to the discussion of the relative importance of heredity 
and environment in the causation of mental defect. 

In the chapter on the ‘‘ Racial Factor’’ this problem (heredity versus 
environment) is again the central topic. Nearly half the chapter is 
devoted to the American negro. Mental test statistics exhibiting the 
inferiority of the negro, economic statistics showing the increasing 
economie competency of the negro, and some anthropological facts are 
presented and discussed. The conclusion is drawn that there is grave 
danger that we are exaggerating the innate inferiority of the negro. The 
rest of the chapter is taken up with quotations from authors who allege 
or another vaguely defined characteristic (such as will, solidarity, 
ete.) as the differential trait of one or another racial group, followed by 
eight pages of quotation from Boas showing the complexity of the problem 
and the need of seientifie conservatism. 

The social phenomena discussed are: "The Crowd and Allied Phe- 
nomena, Convention, Custom and Morale, Social Progress, Social 
Adjustment and Maladjustment in Relation to Mental Quality, and 
Potentiality for Development of Civilization. The method of presen- 
tation varies with the topic. Statistics are presented when avail- 
able and are diseussed and criticized with praiseworthy conservatism. 
In other instanees the author selects accounts of contemporaneous or 
recent events for the purpose of illustrating his general statements. 
Again, there are frequent quotations from other authors who have 
attempted to deseribe or analyze events or situations of social significance, 
and here also the reference is as a rule to the contemporaneous or to 
the comparatively recent. It is the impression of the reviewer that the 
book is addressed to the social situation of America of to-day to the 
practical exclusion of everything else. The reviewer finds it difficult 
to summarize this portion of the book as a whole and prefers to sum- 
marize one more chapter, The Crowd and Allied Phenomena, by 
way of furnishing a sample. The crowd is an unorganized or leader- 
less group. Its ehief characteristic is that its members have their 
attention centered upon the same situation and are in an attitude of 
s more or less expectancy with respect to it. The members of the crowd 
need not be in physieal contact. Thus in the early stages of the growth 
of a war spirit the population of a nation may be described as a crowd. 
The effect of this state of attention and of expectancy is to render the 
individual suggestible. When this suggestibility is utilized and leads to 
f unthinking aetivity in the wake of a leader, we have a mob. The motives 
of the mob are the dissociated motives of the individuals. These state- 
ments are eopiously illustrated. A discussion of fashion follows. 
Fashion is contrasted with custom. The latter is a matter-of-course 
slipping into the ways of others, whereas in fashion the attention of the 
crowd is captivated by the leader of fashion. Here the crowd motive is 
the desire to attract the attention of others. The rest of the chaptey 
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seems to be aimed at the psychology of the American election. pis. 
cussion serves to dissipate the mob spirit. The decision reached by 
the members of the community capable of reflection after discussion jg 
public opinion. When the opinion thus reached prevails at an election 
we have government by public opinion. Otherwise we have government 
by the mob. 

On the negative side it may be said that the social life of animals anq 
the physiological aspect of behavior are virtually ignored. The use of 
historical and anthropological material seems to the reviewer to be ingi. 
dental and illustrative rather than systematic. 

Curt Rosenow. 

University of Kansas. 


Creative Experience. By M. P. Follett. New York. Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1924. Pp. xix+303. Price $3.00. 

In this book, which may be considered as a psychological sequel to 
The New State, Miss Follett develops further her highly original thesis 
of creative group activity. She brings together with fine perception 
several lines of contemporary thought, including theories of juris. 
prudence, behaviorism, and Gestalt psychology, and causes them to con. 
verge upon the problem of human conflict. The proper method for 
the resolution of conflict, she believes, is revealed in an understanding 
of the ‘circular’ nature of social behavior. 

Social behavior has too long been treated as a matter of specific 
response or simple adaptation. Psychologists are too ready to divide 
the total situation which is the true object of their investigation into a 
subject and an object, an organism and an environment, a stimulus 
and a response, or an individual and a group. These stereotyped 
dichotomies falsify the true nature of social behavior which is 
interactive and circular rather than adjustive and specific. ‘‘My 
response is not to a crystallized product of the past, static for the 
moment of meeting; while I am behaving the environment is changing 
because of my behaving, and my behavior is a response to the new sitv- 
ation which I, in part, have created.’’ (p. 63). 

It follows that the true resolution of a social conflict is neither simple 
adjusting nor compromise; in either case one or both parties must 
suppress in part their interests and their desires. It is often 
possible so to integrate conflicting desires that the ‘‘final common path” 
provides for the full recognition of both sets of interests. The conflict- 
ing parties assemble for a conference; desires (not demands) are pre- 
sented; the first response within this group destroys the static character 
of the group and sets up the circular process; each succeeding response 
becomes an integral part of the next stimulus situation, and so on until 
the orginal opposition is dissolved in a ‘‘ progressive integration.’’ The 
characteristic thing about such integration is that the final path does 
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not represent the preconceived conscious demand of either party, but 
rather a new and unforeseen product: a new value is created, a ‘‘plus 
value of conflict.’’ This argument has close affinity with the Grundsdtze 
of both Gestalt psychology and physiology: functions when integrated 
give rise to new functions which have entirely unique properties and 
attributes. This law seems to hold equally in the infra-organic, organic, 
and social spheres. 

The benefits to be derived from the operations of this law in group 
activity, says Miss Follett, can be determined through experiment. If 
we try out in various ways the organization and conduct of small groups 
(shop committees, neighborhood assemblies, small legislative groups and 
the like) we may expect to discover ‘‘the technique of democracy,’’—how to 
integrate the action tendencies of each individual member with those 
of every other member so that the ‘‘plus-values’’ may be secured. 

The chief criticism against this position is that it regards social 
behavior exclusively as a manifestation of circular response. Social 
behavior is only in part circular; i is likewise linear. Members of a 
group most certainly do interact upon one another; but they are also 
to a discouraging extent influenced by one another. The ‘‘power-over’’ 
which Miss Follett abjures is an ineradicable fact. More than one 
sociologist has seen in the linear phenomenon the central principle 
of all social organization: Imitation (Tarde), Supremacy-Subordination 
(Spencer), Suggesticenneur-Suggestionné (Sighele). So fundamental is 
‘‘nower-over’’ in fact that many writers consider the true function of the 
group to be fulfilled when the influence of the best equipped individuals 
has been extended over the group as a whole. In face of the universal 
submission of people to prestige in experts or in demagogues one might 
question the assertion that ‘‘progress is through the release and integ- 
gration of the action tendencies of each and every individual in 
society’’ (p. 224). 

Furthermore, experimental evidence so far as it goes shows that 
persons constituting a group do not behave in such a way as to release 
their individuality. Their judgments are more conservative in a group, 
their haste is greater, the quality of their opinions likely to be poorer, 
and rivalry (prejudicial to integration) is unwittingly aroused. (Cf. F. H. 
Allport, Social Psychology, Ch. ix). It will be difficult indeed to find 
salvation in the ‘‘intelligent interweaving’’ of interests, for as soon as 
a group is formed irrational and emotional factors tend to dominate 
behavior. The emotional influence may be lessened, it is true, by a 
conscious attitude. If the individual approaches the conference with 
a willingness to ‘‘integrate’’ the chances for a felicitious resolution of 
the conflict are greatly increased. But most conferences continue to 
fail for the simple reason that the conferees cannot or will not abandon 
their preconceptions regarding their aims and the methods by which 
their aims are to be realized. 

As a general solution to the problems of factional conflict and 
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popular government the theory as it stands seems rather intellectualist;, 
it is stated in ‘‘language without emotional content.’’ Is it really possibj, 
to alter the réle of the expert and the leader in society so as to make 
of them agents for the release of individual powers rather than sy. 
gestionneurs? Suggestibility cannot be eradicated, and suggestibility 
is the essence of the ‘‘ power organization’’ prevalent in our social groups 
The teacher, the chairman, the community leader, inevitably secur 
**nower-over’’; they could not prevent it even if they would. 

Had Miss Follett stated her case with greater moderation, recognizing 
the powerful part played by traits of personality (e.g. dominance and 
submission) in social adjustments, this criticism would be out of place. 
for, of course, linear social behavior does not give rise to that creatine 
experience which is the theme of the book. The criticism is, however. 
necessary simply because Miss Follett through a failure to take account 
of the natural obstructions in the path of integration, seems (to the 
reviewer) to regard the solution of conflict as an easier task than it 
really is. 

On the other hand, a hundred books treat of the part played by 
suggestion, imitation, and traits of personality in social adjustments to 
one which gives adequate recognition to the circular response. For this 
reason Miss Follett’s disproportionate emphasis may be readily for. 
given. As a practical guide for those who are every day dealing with 
actual conflict the book will prove of inestimable value (of much more 
value than a book which deals exclusively with linear social phenomena). 
The method of integration is certainly desirable, and to a point, perfectly 
practicable. Undoubtedly more discriminating resolutions of conflict 
than are at present obtained would result from adopting Miss Follett’s 
point of view. The experience of co-operative enterprise, of neighbor- 
hood centers, and of shop committees tends to confirm it. The only 
successful method for the solution of labor disputes that has been dis- 
covered is just this face-to-face conference which Miss Follett advocates, 
in which stereotyped demands are split up, real motives discovered, and 
a ‘‘progressive interweaving’’ of interests effected. Certainly no way 
exists half so efficacious in educating and freeing the ignorant and 
socially inhibited personalities of a community. In proportion as this 
method is used it results in greater personal freedom and wider horizons. 

It is to be hoped that Miss Follett will follow up her present signif- 
eant contribution with additional studies in conflict. Particularly valu- 
able would be a book of actual cases, recording instances of success and 
failure, with particular reference to the technique of modulating linear 
influences and achieving true integration. 

Gorpon W. ALLPorT. 


Harvard University. 
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Tue Ku Kuux Kuan: A Study of the American Mind. By John Moffatt 
Mecklin, Professor of Psychology, Dartmouth College. New York. 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1924. Pp. 240. 


We are indebted to Professor Mecklin for a fair, concise, and authorita- 
tive account of one of the most curious and interesting social movements 
of the present time. He shows how the revived Klan sprang from the 
sentimental brain of its founder, Colonel Simmons, who was never more 
than a figure-head, and became under two or three years of commercial 
exploitation by skillful promoters, an ‘‘invisible empire’’ of perhaps be- 
tween two and three million members. In spite of the protest of its founder 
the Klan is no longer purely a patriotic and fraternal order. It has be- 
come, through the avowed policy of its local branches (and these are the 
real centers of power), an organization for enforcing its views of social 
regulation and control through the un-American methods of mob violence 
and intimidation of free speech. The author characterizes the Klan gospel 
as a ‘‘tangled mass of half-truths, passionate loyalties, traditional pre- 
judices, and unreasoned convictions’. ‘‘In the language of Freudianism, 
the Klan is essentially a defense mechanism against evils which are often 
more imaginary than real. It is for this reason negative rather than 
constructive in its influence’’ (p. 33). 

The modern Ku Klux Klan is a direct descendant in regard to methods 
and ritual of the Klan of the Reconstruction. It has allied itself, however, 
with two other tendencies of historic origin, namely, nativism and anti- 
Catholicism, and has become the champion and the means of enforcement of 
these ancient and rapidly growing racial and religious prejudices. In adapt- 
ing the whip and tar pot to conflicts of this sort the Klansman is stupidly 
‘lacking in historie imagination’’. ‘‘The modern Klan can not see that its 
masks and parades, its anonymous threatening letters, its childish attempts 
to intimidate its enemies with the mysterious menace of a vast Invisible Em- 
pire that ‘sees all and hears all’ can find no justification in a well-ordered 
society. The modern Klan, judged by its methods, ig a glaring historic 
anachronism’’ (p. 82). The ends for which it is asserted to stand, namely 
law and order, free speech and free press, are continually violated by the 
means it employs. The ‘‘shadow of the past’’ is perhaps suggested in the 
replies of some Southern members to questionnaire inquiries by the author 
as to reasons for joining the Klan. In the South the defense of the 
‘‘purity of womanhood’’ was given as a reason. The theory that this 
attitude is due to an unconscious defense of Southern white men against 
their own sexual laxity is stated and criticized. The overwhelming reply, 
however, of the great Klan centers of the North and West was that the 
purpose of their membership in the Klan was to check the growing 
Catholic menace. 

In the chapter on ‘‘Klan Psychology’’ certain interesting motives are 
revealed. Chief among these perhaps is the use of the pomp and ritual 
of the Klan as a means of compensating for a sense of personal or civic 
inferiority. It is essentially a ‘‘small town’’ movement. Through ‘its 
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parades, displays, and mysterious vastness the small-townsman alleviates 
the crushing mediocrity of his ‘‘main-street’’ existence. The psychological] 
effect of popular slogans and ideals is discussed, and of stereotyped cop. 
ceptions of foreigners, Bolshevists, and Catholics. Fear psychology on a 
nation-wide scale has played a part in the Klan movement. 

The reviewer feels that it is only in this portion of the volume that the 
author has not quite lived up to the possibilities of the subject. The 
psychological bases of religious prejudice and resistance to alien influences 
probably go back into early childhood and thrive upon repressed emotional 
fixations and conflicts not understood by the individual himself. Much 
ground remains here to be explored; but research is necessary if we would 
understand the real basis of movements of such sweeping intolerance as the 
Ku Klux Klan. 

Most valuable for the social historian are the chapters showing the rela. 
tion of the Klan to Nativism and to Anti-Catholicism. The ‘‘native sons’’ 
have constituted a somewhat diminishing stock who have long viewed with 
alarm the rapid influx of foreign nationalities into this country. With the 
foreign element has come, in latter decades, the growing strength of the 
Catholic faith. The Klansmen object not to the right of the Catholic to 
worship in any manner he pleases, but to his preserving an allegiance to a 
foreign power, the Pope, which he places above his allegiance to this coun- 
try. The Catholic religious teaching has been shown to be not incompatible 
with American loyalty and ideals; but there is a strong tendency in 
Catholicism, quite unknown to Protestantism, for the religious belief to 
insinuate its way into the control of the institutional life of its adherents, 
claiming thus in theory, though it must be foregone in actuality, the 
political and educational guidance of its members. The Catholic ‘‘king- 
dom of God’’ though to some extent in the individual, is not considered 
complete until formulated in the very institutions of society. Although 
the case against the Catholic church has been grossly exaggerated by the 
Apaists, there is still some ground for opposition to the force inherent in 
Catholicism making toward the reuniting of Church and State. Catheli- 
cism is essentially orthodox and intolerant of other faiths. In America, 
however, because they were in the minority, the Catholic clergy have found 
it expedient to accept and even eulogize religious freedom. They must 
therefore establish a ‘‘moral control’’ over the lives of their people, and to 
this end they assume the education of their children in parochial schools. 
Concerning this issue, as illustrated in the Klan activities of Oregon, the 
conflict has waged more bitterly than over any other. The reader feels 
that this careful criticism of the unfortunate elements in Catholicism has 
not been properly reconciled with the deprecatory treatment of the Kian. 
A sense of inconsistency is the result. 

Secrecy in fraternal orders has always been the vehicle of abuse of 
power, and has therefore long been in public disfavor. There are a few 
benign forms of secret society such as the fraternal protective organiza- 
tions, and those organized for purely social life as a tonic for the emotional 
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poverty of our democratic American life. With these groups, however, 
the Ku Klux Klan may not be numbered. It belongs rather with those 
infamous, oath-bound, militant organizations which use secrecy to enforce 
the personal judgments made by their own members and affecting the wel- 
fare of society as a whole. It is admitted that the power of the organiza- 
tion lies in its seereey and its use of the mask and robe. Its appeal to the 
mediocre men who form it is the opportunity it conveys to exercise power 
through inspiring fear. This very intimidation of the desire of outsiders 
freely to express themselves about the Klan is one of its greatest resulting 
evils. It has bred hatred and discord between sections and within pre- 
viously peaceful communities. 

Professor Mecklin is not apprehensive that the Klan will ever assume 
proportions which will threaten the stability of the social order. Condi- 
tions which would prevent this are the wide scattering of its membership, 
the defect of central control, the mediocrity and political incapacity of its 
personnel, and the growing sentiment against the methods it employs. The 
Klan refuses to unmask because to do so would not only defeat its aims, 
but would make impossible its very existence. It will, therefore, be forced 
either to dissolve itself by unmasking or to succumb eventually to the 
vigorous moral indignation aroused by its secret and militant methods. 
This analysis shows that the Klan has never had any real excuse for its 
existence, and has been from the start nothing more than a huge mistake. 

Fioyp H. ALLporrt. 


TAKING THE Lirerary Poutse. By Joseph Collins, M.D. New York. 
George H. Doran Co., 1924. Pp. 317. Price $3.00. 


The doctor who lately looked at literature with book stall profit con- 
tinues his interesting pursuit of happiness, but in a somewhat different 
manner. By and large it is a history of what the doctor likes in the 
literary realm, and an attempt to define just why he likes it. Of course 
it is easier to do the former. His Pollyanna cruise of the bookshelves, 
however, is not without psychological discoveries, and one wishes he had 
been on the outlook for, or recorded more of them. 

Some of his psychological and psychopathological observations are: 
that in thirty years practice he has not found a ‘‘potential neuropathy’’ 
that was made actual by reading lewd literature; that most erotic litera- 
ture is the product of persons with a distorted ‘‘genesic’’ instinct; that 
legal suppression of normal instincts is disasterous; that the assumption is 
all too prevalent that ‘‘sex is the axis around which the individual 
revolves’; that ‘‘there are many guises in which sex-obsessed fiction 
presents itself, but none is more pernicious than that known as the 
Freudian psychology’’; that psychoanalysis fails in combating nervous 
diseases. His more positive contributions are a statement of the psychology 
of the midget in which he calls upon two literary creations strangely in 
contrast with each other to reveal secrets without the help of Adler; 
persons with what Freud calls an inferiority complex write autobi- 
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ographies; women are naturally monogamous, men are not; the menta] 
differences between the sexes are even more conspicuous than the difference 
in voice; and sane Anglo-Saxons do not commit suicide. 

In the course of his apparently extensive travels through modern writ. 
ing he chanced across the following novels which appeal to him as pyy. 
chological, either as the study of the individual, or as the portrayal of 
behavior pathologies: Dr. Mark’s ‘‘Undertow,’’ ‘‘Rabevel’’ by M. Fabre. 
*“*The Orissers’’ from Mr. Myers’ pen, Miss Cather’s moron in ‘‘ Paul's 
Case,’’ dementia precox in M. Duhamel’s ‘‘Midnight Confession,’’ flight 
from reality in ‘‘The Strangeness of Noel Carton’’ by Mr. Caine, retro. 
active falsification in Mr. Anderson’s ‘‘Brothers,’’ toxic hallucinosis jp 
Mrs. Gilman’s ‘‘The Yellow Wallpaper,’’ ‘‘Old Crow’’ by Miss Brown, 
moronity or dementia in Miss Singmaster’s ‘‘ Ellen Levis,’’ Dr. Walton’s 
‘‘The Paranoiac,’’ manic-depressive psychosis in the anonymous ‘They 
Who Question,’’ Mrs. Gerould’s ‘‘Bluebonnet,’’ Mr. Hutchinson’s ‘‘The 
Clean Heart,’’ Miss Sinclair’s ‘‘Mary Oliver,’’ ‘‘Mary Lee’’ by Mr. 
Dennis, and the epileptic who became divinely inspired in Mr. Maxwell's 
‘“‘The Ragged Messenger.’’ 

As Dr. Collins has swung his swivel chair from patient to book shelves 
we cannot help feeling that these have profited more than will the psy- 
chologist who reads the present book as psychologist. There is thought 
provoking psychological material in his book, but it is hard to find and 
often times tantalizingly unsatisfactory when one does locate it. One of 
Dr. Collins’ motifs is that makers of fiction should keep close to facts in 
their products, whether they are facts of heredity, psychosis, or individual 
psychology. He shows how the paretic in ‘‘Ghosts’’ is not at all true to 
form; other persons of fiction he tries to assay in similar fashion to show 
how their creators have had them behave and change in ways that appear 
to the psychopathologist as distressingly improbable. It is easy to agree 
with him in many of these, but at times one feels that he is not writing 
up to the mark of fidelity to fact he has set for his fiction pro 
ducing contemporaries. 

The psychologist who is interested in literary fruits will find interest 
on every page and psychological insight on some of them; the psycholo- 
gist who is not introvert enough in his responses to find writers and their 
yields interesting will at least find some pages of value in his professional 
activities. Donap A. Lair. 


Colgate University. 


Tue PsycHoLogicaL AND Eruica, Aspects or Mormon Group Lire. By 
Ephraim E. Ericksen, Professor of Philosophy, University of Utab. 
Chicago. University of Chicago Press, 1922. Pp. x-+101. Price 
$1.50. 

Some years ago, in an essay on certain phases of American life, Owen 

Wister remarked that perhaps the two most striking cultural developments 

of this country were Mormonism and Christian Science. Whether we 
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agree with this in full or not, it still remains a fact that these two move- 
ments are peculiarly typical of our own cultural ethos. The former 
appealed, at the outset, to the farming and industrial classes, the latter to 
the petty bourgeoisie and to-day, no doubt, to the more financially able, the 
true leisure classes. Both represent a divergence in the religious history 
of this country with interesting aspects for sociology and psychology. 

The significance of Mormonism for social psychology and sociology is 
two-fold. First of all, as a psychological problem it furnishes contemporary 
material for the study of much the same religious phenomena found in 
historic and primitive religions. Secondly, out of this movement has come 
a divergent culture marked by certain indigenous elements and some 
adaptation of borrowed culture traits. We have in Mormonism, in short, 
a social-religious development which runs the gamut from primitivity to 
modern times. Within its course the history of much older movements are 
telescoped into a compact period where most of the materials lie at first 
hand. Its whole course is about one hundred years in length and the 
steps in its growth are fairly easy to get at. In spite of this fact, however, 
very little first rate work has been done on this significant movement. 

While there is a mass of material written on Mormonism, no more than 
a half dozen books have any objective value whatsoever. Either thoroughly 
partisan from the inside or extremely biased from the outside, they merely 
furnish one with data for the unraveling of conflicting attitudes. Aside 
from Sir Richard F. Burton’s account of his visit to Utah and such govern- 
ment reports as Howard Stansbury’s, there is scarcely a decent history or 
description of the Utah colonization. Woodbridge Riley’s ‘‘The Founder 
of Mormonism”’ is a fairly adequate attempt to unravel the life of Joseph 
Smith in terms of traditional psychology. Schroeder’s materials are ex- 
cellent but his interpretation is confused due to his peculiar theory of 
religious origins. It has remained for a man who was himself raised a 
Mormon to write the first objective analysis of their group life. 

The present book is little more than prolegomena to the problem which 
has wide ramifications. There is here no formal history, nor is there any 
attempt to solve the enigma of Joseph Smith’s mind and behavior. The 
approach is rather sociological and deals with three phases of the move- 
ment: the conflict between the Mormons and Gentiles in Ohio, Missouri 
and Illinois, the struggle with the forces of nature during the pioneering 
in the Great Basin followed by conflict with the federal government over 
polygamy, and lastly, the present controversy among themselves between 
those who ineline to modernism and those who adhere to the old insti- 
tutional definitions of the social order and of personal conduct. 

The author’s psychology is a functional one which sees the development 
of the individual as ‘‘marked by a series of crises.’’ These crises are 
denoted by emotional attitudes and meanings which become organized into 
sentiments and habits that in turn predetermine the conduct of the mem- 
bers of the cult. With these people a series of conflicts, first with non- 
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believers, then with an unsympathetic nature, led to a view of life and a 
set of reaction patterns which the uninitiated finds difficult to understand. 

The beginning of the first phase of the conflict must be understood in 
terms of the general culture of 1830 in the backwoods of western New York 
and the Ohio Valley with its primitive rural life and its intense religiosity 
—a state of mind persisting from the Great Revival of a generation previous. 
The mass of the inhabitants were uneducated; their minds were filled 
with the traditional lore of biblical and Christian history; their outlook 
on life was peculiarly narrow. Into this atmosphere came Joseph Smith 
preaching a strange doctrine of divine revelation which settled all questions 
of the ‘‘true faith.’’ He backed his arguments, like a Mohammed, with a 
marvelous book which he claimed to have dug out of the hills and to have 
translated by supernatural aid. Considerable numbers of people were 
converted and his opponents naturally saw in his work an evil and de. 
signing Satan who was leading good Christians away from the truth. As 
the movement spread westward there was intense controversy in Ohio and 
then later in Missouri. In the latter place, the struggle took on a double 
phase, the religious and the politico-economic. Not only were the Mormons 
fired by a curious belief that Jackson County, Missouri, was to be the 
‘Center Stake of Zion,’’ the location of their New Jerusalem, but these 
fanatics apparently felt that God had allocated the land to them out of 
hand. Furthermore, they represented to the Missourians the hated non- 
slavery men of the north,—an added danger in the growing difficulty 
over the extension of slavery in the west. 

After the debacle of Missouri came the Nauvoo period. On the banks 
of the Mississippi, Smith and his followers built up a lively, ambitious com- 
munity which soon attracted the attention of the entire state and nation. 
Before long the old controversy was repeated. Here too, politics entered, 
but the religious aggressiveness of these strange folk was thought inimical 
to the state. Especially conducive to persecution was the rising rumor that 
Smith intended to set up an independent state where the practice of 
Oriental polygamy would be the vogue. In the end, after the murder of 
Smith by a mob, the weight of numbers forced the Mormons to leave 
Illinois, a disheartened and broken group. 

Under the leadership of Brigham Young the remnants were held to- 
gether and the tedious trek across the continent accomplished. Under his 
leadership, within a generation, a rather distinct cnlture began to arise in 
the Great Basin. This stage of growth was marked by the rise of very 
utilitarian attitudes which were added to their older theological beliefs 
instilled by Smith. 

The next conflict, aside from the intense struggle with nature, was 
not unlike the earlier ones. The continuation of polygamy as a marriage 
system offended the population of the whole country who saw in it nothing 
but a return to crude barbarism and a blot on a Christian country. The 
Mormons, on their part, defended the institution as divine and for twenty 
years there was a severe dispute between the federal government and these 
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people over this matter. Finally, after 1890, when the church officially 
abolished the practice under pressure from the government, the road was 
cleared for the admission of Utah as a state and the history of this people 
enters another phase. 

This period, the present, is denoted by an internal disharmony over the 
question of democratic control of the church and over the coming of 
modern sciences into their intellectual horizon, especially those sciences 
dealing with biological evolution and social change. 

For social psychology the significant features of this history are the 
relation of attitudes and habits of the group to their leaders and to their 
creed, and also the modification and elaboration of these sentiments and 
habits under crises. Belief in the religious experiences of their prophet, 
Smith, which must have filled a need in the minds of thousands in times of 
hardship and pioneering, belief that a very material kingdom was about to 
be founded by Jehovah, belief in the infallibility of the reéstablished priest- 
hood,—these were the core to this great movement. In the matter of 
detail, the fact that thousands of persons of Protestant backgrounds could 
accept such a divergent belief as that of polygamy is indeed noteworthy. 
It indicates again, the place of faith in leaders, the tendency to believe in 
divine oracles. It shows the modifiability of sentiments and habits under 
the domination of emotional appeals. It was not without opposition in the 
ranks that Smith and Young established the code. Yet it is amazing that 
they were able to convert so many of their followers to its essential cor- 
rectness. The system has little in common with the polygynous households 
of the Orient. It is a curious syncretism of an Oriental notion with a very 
practical-minded background of New England and Northern Europe. 
Professor Erickson rightly indicates that the institution became an in- 
tegral part of the life and that the moral code built around the relations of 
the sexes was very severe indeed, in spite of the popular rumor of looseness. 

The conflict of opinion which is going on to-day in this group is not 
unlike that between modernism and fundamentalism in the evangelical 
organizations. The issue of this struggle is of interest both to the 
sociologist and the psychologist. For the latter the effect of conflicting 
attitudes and beliefs upon the personality affords unplumbed materials. 
In fact, the life of these people, both to-day and in their history, affords 
excellent opportunities for social and religious psychology. The present 
volume has only touched on a few of the possibilities. The rise of social 
taboos, of customs, of folkways is a virgin field of research. The interplay 
of mass movements and leaders likewise. So too, the cultural syncretism 
in Mormon theology would warrant extensive study. And the psycho- 
analytic interpretation of its leaders might prove of great value in un- 
raveling the roots of religious experience. We are indebted to Professor 
Ericksen for his helpful beginning in the social psychological study of 
this movement. We shall look forward to other studies, in time, upon 
other phases of this interesting group. 


University of Oregon. 


KIMBALL YOUNG. 
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Days or Detusion: A Strange Bit of History. By Clara Endicott 
Sears. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1924. Pp. xxvi+-264. 
Forty illustrations. Price $3.00. 

This essay in the historical branch of social psychology makes an in. 
portant contribution to the history of American life and in a form more 
interesting than all but the very exceptional novel. It deals with the risa 
and fall of the delusion in the social mind of America between, say, 1830 
and 1845, that the world was coming to an end in 1843 or later. With 
this notion, in which apparently at least 50,000 folk were firm believers. 
the name of William Miller was especially connected, so that the adherents 
to it were called Millerites or Second Adventists. Few are the ‘‘Old 
Americans’’ of middle age in the eastern and particularly the northeastern 
portions of our land who have not heard from their parents or grand- 
parents of this striking and famous intellectual mass-hysteria. Miss 
Sears has added to our knowledge of the delusion much new material and 
set it forth in an illustrated book of absorbing readability. Many of the 
forty or so illustrations are from contemporary wood cuts and in themselves 
are of much interest. 

Miss Sears, already known as an author of much originality and mem- 
orable charm, inserted an advertisement in many newspapers asking for 
first- or second-hand data relating to the period concerned. The success 
of her request may be seen from the list of about 160 persons—for example 
Chauncey M. Depew—to whom she acknowledges her obligation. 

Besides an introduction, a conclusion, and an appendix (containing five 
different ealculations of our world’s supposed last day, borrowed from A. 


C. Thomas’s ‘‘ Refutation’’ of 1843) the work consists of a dozen chapters: 


‘*Early years’’ [of William Miller]; ‘‘the awakening’’; ‘‘signs in the 
heavens’’; ‘‘spreading the warning’’; ‘‘the great comet’’; ‘‘campmeet- 
ings’’; ‘‘the building of the tabernacle’’ [in Boston, Howard Street]; 
‘‘the vernal equinox’’; ‘‘personal reminiscences of the end’’; ‘‘more 
reminiscences’’; ‘‘the story of Mary Hartwell [a lyric of delusion]; and 
‘*the death of Prophet Miller’’. There is no index—an oversight easily 
corrected in the second edition. 

Part of ‘‘The Warning’’, written and published by the Reverend 
Charles Fitch of the Marlborough Street Chapel in 1841, has certain 
meaning to-day as well as then: 


‘*Tf all you ask is pleasure’s cup, To dwell where your tormenting thirst 


Haste, fill it, drink its contents up; 
Fill it, if life is spared, again, 

And from the brim to bottom drain, 

Then drop it from your palsied hand 
And in your Maker’s presence stand! 

Receive your doom, and haste accursed 


No drop of water can allay 

While endless ages pass away! 

No prayers, nor tears, will then avail; 
Your lost and suffering spirit’s wail 
Forever o’er hell’s burning sea 
Must break in tones of agony.’’ 


On the cover of Elder Himes’s pamphlet ‘‘A Letter to Everybody”’ 


was this characteristic exhortation: 


‘*My friend!—the Day of the Lord 


is at hand!—and when it cometh you and I shall pass into another state of 
being—a being of eternal glory or eternal torment! Believe it! believe i! 
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It cometh suddenly, in an instant of time, all things continuing as they 
were up to the very instant of the bursting in of the Lord upon the world. 
You are gazing along the sky—you see a lightning light along it—it is the 
Lord! You are speaking to your wife or your child by your fireside—an 
awful thunder breaks upon you— is the Lord! You are sleeping in your 
bed—you hear a fearful crash—it is the Lord! You are awake in an 
hour of midnight darkness—you behold a fearful stream of brightness blaze 
in upon you—tt is the Lord! You are riding in the cars or upon your 
horse, or busied in your garden, or buying in the market, or working in 
the field, or looking over your accounts, or getting bread for your family, 
or eating it with them, or reading a book—you feel the earth tremble with 
a fearful shaking under your feet—+t is the Lord! You go to the door to 
meet a mother, a brother, or a friend—you meet the Lord! Awful day! 
Awful coming !—Prepare to meet your God!’ Prepare to meet His day! 
Prepare to meet His judgment! Prepare! Prepare!’’ 

As in all of Miss Sears’s books and stories, (‘‘ The Romance of Fiddler’s 
Green’’, ‘‘Gleanings from Old Shaker Journals’’, ‘‘Bronson Alecott’s 
Fruitlands’’, ‘‘The Bellringer’’, etce.), there is an intense human interest 
in the present work; notably of value too, is the biography of William 
Miller as a human document in itself—the simple story of a sincere and 
religious man beguiled as much as beguilding by the unrealized growth of 
a fixed idea—a brave soldier, a man thoroughly good, and true to his ideals. 
His life already has been written by Sylvester Bliss. His obsession is one 
more excellent example of the way prophets (save those based on wide 
knowledge, deep wisdom, and keen reasoning) are made. Every student 
of psychology is indebted to Clara Endicott Sears for this elaborate case- 
history. GroreE VANNess DEARBORN. 


U. 8. Public Health Service Reserve, New York. 


AppLieD PsycHoLogy. By Bernard C. Ewer, Professor of Psychology in 
Pomona College. New York. Macmillan Co., 1923. Pp. xii+480. 


From the standpoint of psychological science there are two reasons 
why it seems at present unprofitable to write textbooks or treatises on 
‘“‘applied psychology’’. First, the fields of application of psychology have 
become sO numerous, and many of them have undergone such vast develop- 
ment that a work adequately covering the territory would be both unwieldy 
in bulk and lacking in unity. Secondly, owing to this extensive specializa- 
tion serious students are devoting their energies to limited fields of ap- 
plication and investigation. As psychology becomes more useful it is 
inevitable that the center of interest should be the practical field itself 
(medicine, education, industry, ete.) rather than a mere catalogue of all 
the ways in which psychology can be applied. 

In recognition of these facts Professor Ewer has greatly limited the 
scope of his work and has omitted, or only briefly referred to, such im- 
portant developments as legal and criminal psychology, psychology in rela- 
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tion to the fine arts, and numerous sociological applications. Even with 
this limitation, however, it is impossible to do justice to the remaining 
fields, namely educational, clinical, and industrial psychology in a single 
volume. The treatment tends to be sketchy, consisting of brief allusions 
to experimental work, and too many generalizations on the ways in which 
psychology may be put to practical service. General programs for applica. 
tion were justified in the days of Miinsterberg’s earlier applied work; byt 
they merit little space in current textbooks in comparison with the large 
body of accumulated fact. 

Among the important recent developments which have not receive 
sufficient attention are the following: the educational, vocational and socia] 
applications of intelligence testing; the construction of tests for the 
measurement of personality traits other than intelligence; the non-clinicg) 
applications of psychoanalysis; applied aspects of social psychology. 
description of existing vocational and employment tests; mental hygiene 
in industry ; and methods of personnel rating and selection. It is true that 
the author has written his work to fill a gap between the highly specialized 
phases of technical science and the unreliable and dangerous pretension; 
of charlatans who pose as ‘‘applied psychologists’’. The book will there. 
fore serve a useful purpose for the general reader who wishes a cultural 
acquaintance with practical psychology. It is unsuited, however, for the 
more exacting requirements of a college text. The author is to be com. 
mended for his clear contribution to the enlightenment and education of 
the public against the many fraudulent pretensions of therapy and voea. 
tional counsel masquerading under the name of psychology. 

Fioyp H. A.uponrr. 


PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT: Principles, Practices, and Points of Viev. 
By Walter Dill Scott, President of Northwestern University, and 
Robert ©. Clothier, Vice-President of the Scott Company. Chicago. 
A. W. Shaw Company, 1923. Pp. xxii+643. 

This book is an authoritative and comprehensive statement of the 
methods of personnel research and administration which have been de 
veloped up to the present time. The term ‘‘personnel’’ is used in a some. 
what narrow sense as indicating only industrial employees and executives 
Among the topics considered are causes of waste in production; analysis 
of occupations within industries; construction of a promotion chart; de 
velopment of the application blank, qualification card, rating scale ani 
other personnel records; the application of tests of general intelligence 
(‘‘mental alertness’’) and special abilities to selection, retention, and 
placement; sources of personnel supply; follow-up work; education ani 
training of workers; development of incentives among workers; salary con- 
trol through personnel instruments; personal adjustments; labor turnover; 
maintenance of wholesome industrial relations; and the attitude of em- 
ployers and workers toward personnel research. Much of the material 
is drawn from the investigations of the authors and the Scott Company, 
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the Mental Alertness Test figuring as one of the most important instru- 
ments of measurement. The text is well illustrated by graphical presenta- 
tions of data, charts, and test forms. In the appendix material for 
practical use is presented upon the use of rating scales, apprentice training, 
computation of labor turnover, and typical reports and surveys. 

An extensive bibliography concludes the work. The subjects of mental 
hygiene and personality factors in industrial relations seem tc be the only 
phases not adequately treated. This omission, however, may be overlooked 


® owing to the recency of investigation and the need for specialists to cope 


with problems arising within these fields. The book is written in a re- 
markably lucid and convincing style and has throughout a note of business- 
like, though not dogmatic, assurance which suggests that it is intended 
rather as a guide to industrial practice than as a scientific textbook. 
Fioyp H. AuLporr. 


PropLEMs IN PsycHoLogy, By A. J. Snow, Northwestern University. 
Henry Holt & Co., 1923. Pp. vi + 115. 


Teachers of courses in introductory psychology who are interested in 
getting something more than textbook phrases into their students’ heads 
will find Dr. Snow’s book a very helpful source of discussion materials. 
Under seventeen section headings he has assembled 988 problems, involv- 
ing the application of one psychological principle or another. Of these, 
210 are ‘‘problems for general review’’. 

The problems are, as the author says, designed to be used with any 
standard textbook, and no single point of view predominates. They can be 
used in any order, and selected according to the preferences of the in- 
structor. They are concrete in character, phrased in popular speech, and 
include a very wide range of applications. 

One is struck, as he examines the book, with the almost complete 
absence of problems calling for observation or experiment. They are 
‘‘why’’ problems, not ‘‘what’’ problems. The most frequently recurring 
words in the book are ‘‘Explain’’, ‘‘Why’’, ‘‘Criticize’’, ‘‘Discuss’’, 
“‘Justify’’, ‘‘Comment’’, and their equivalents. Occasionally one finds 
the request to ‘‘Illustrate’’, but not often. Even in the sections on sensa- 
tion, attention, perception, imagination and memory, there is an almost 
complete absence of the simple experimental exercises so commonly found 


; useful in presenting these topics. Not infrequently such experiments and 


their usual results are described, and the student is asked to ‘‘explain’’. 
It is necessary, therefore, to use this material in conjunction with a text- 
book study of principles. It should also, it would seem, be supplemented 
with exercises of the observational and experimental types. 

One wonders whether all psychologists would agree on the correct 
answers to all these problems. It seems very doubtful. Nevertheless, the 
effort is douhtless good for the student, whatever be the value of his 
conclusions. 
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It takes a good deal of teaching skill to get the most value out of even 
so carefully planned and worded a problem book as this. A good many 
of the questions can be quite correctly, although superficially and 
mechanically answered by a stereotyped word or phrase. Their value 
depends altogether on how relentlessly the instructor pursues the student 
into the depths and recesses of his analysis or explanation. It takes good 
judgment, also, on the teacher’s part to select the most significant problems 
to control the discussion, and to supplement these problems with suitable 
experimental exercises. But the teacher who wants to make his students 
tie in their Psychology I with the experiences of every day life, will welcome 
this book as a real aid to the cultivation of psychological modes of thinking 
and observation. It is a book that might profitably be put into the hands 
of every Psychology I student. Certainly, it should be in the possession 


of every Psychology I teacher. 
Forrest A. Kinassury. 


Tue Diagnostic Finpines From Seven Years or EXAMINING IN THE 
Same Scuoont Curic. By J. E. Wallace Wallin, Director, Bureau 
of Special Education and Psycho-Educational Clinic, and Professor 
of Clinical Psychology, Miami University. Journal of Delinquency. 

This study aims to present in summary form the diagnostic findings of 
seven years’ work in the St. Louis Psycho-Educational Clinic, which work 
constituted the individual study of 2774 consecutive school children. This 
report Dr. Wallin considers particularly valuable in that, ‘‘ Among pub- 
lished accounts, this series is unique in the fact that it is based on the 
largest number of consecutive subjects from a school psycho-educational 
clinic, all of whom were psychologically examined and diagnosed by the 
same examiner, all of whom were given a special physical examination by 
the inspectors of hygiene of the school system, and some of whom were 
given additional examinations by experts in various fields of medicine. 
Moreover, the results of the investigation of the school, personal and family 
histories were available for nearly all of these cases, while the results of 
anthropometric tests and special educational tests were also available for 
some.”’ 

All eases were diagnosed first on the basis of intelligence level, second 
with respect to ‘‘concomitant specific mental or pedagogical defects and 
physical diseases, disabilities or defects.’’ 

The number of children classified as feebleminded was 994, or 35.7 
per cent of the total group. From this Dr. Wallin draws two conclusions. 
First, that there is a greater amount of pedagogical retardation than mental 
or intellectual retardation among school children, explained on the grounds 
that success in school work depends on many factors other than intelligence. 
Second, that the percentage of feeblemindedness among elementary school 
children is considerably less than has been assumed. In this connection he 
urges that more ungraded elasses be formed to take eare of those children 
who are not feebleminded, but who are so backward in intelleet or peda- 
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gogical achievement that they need individual instruction. In 1917, Dr. 
Wallin states, 42 per cent of 3111 children who were registered in ungraded 
classes on full-time or part-time were reported as back in their proper grade. 

A diseussion of the special types of cases follows: 

(1) There were 23 Mongolian defectives (including 5 mongoloids), 
constituting .86 of 1 per cent of all the clinic cases, or 2.3 per cent of 
all the feebleminded cases, with 20 of imbecile grade. The author dis- 
cusses in detail their intelligence levels and gives various data in regard 
to probable causes and prevalence of this type of case, the order of birth 
of the Mongolian children in their families, and the ages of the parents 
to whom these children were born. Obviously, as Dr. Wallin points out, 
with so few cases no accurate generalizations could be expected, though he 
states that ‘‘the suggestion from our own results is that Mongolianism is 
due to perversion or arrest of fetal development.’’ 

(2) Eight were cretin cases (including 2 cretinoid), making a total of 
0.28 per cent of all the clinic cases, or 0.80 per cent of all the feebleminded 
eases. Of these 8 ecretin cases, 7, or 87.5 per cent, were imbeciles, the 
remaining case being diagnosed as a moron. Dr. Wallin’s aim in pre- 
senting these few cases of Mongolianism and Cretinism is to stimulate 
further research of such subjects on a larger scale. 

(3) Forty-seven, or 1.69 per cent of all the cases were epileptics, not 
including many children who had been subject to infantile or eclamptic 
convulsions. Of these, 31 or 65.9 per cent were diagnosed as feebleminded, 
22 of whom were imbeciles. The fact that the ratio of epileptics found 
among the mental defectives were notably smaller than the ratio reported 
by other investigators Dr. Wallin attributes to the fact that these were all 
school cases, and many of the epileptics were probably kept at home or 
were in custodial care. 

(4) There were 29 paralytics (18 boys and 11 girls) among the first 
1965 eases recorded as natal and post-natal hemiplegics, diplegics, para- 
plegies and monoplegies, making 1.47 per cent of all the cases examined. 
Eighteen of these children were diagnosed as feebleminded, or 2.9 per 
cent of the total number of feebleminded diagnosed up to that time. 

Briefer comment is made on (1) cases of hydrocephalus, including only 
4 among the first 900 cases, and (2) cases of amaurosis, including only 2 
out of about 3700 cases examined over a thirteen-year period. 

Thus of this group, only 4.7 per cent of all the examinees, and 10.3 
per cent of the feebleminded cases of all grades belong to any special type— 
clinical or physical, exclusive of microcephalics, macrocephalics, poren- 
cephalies, juvenile paretics, meningitic or inflammatory types, or other 
types due to various endocrinopathies. Thus Dr. Wallin says, ‘‘The fact 
bears reémphasis that the vast majority of the higher grades of mental 
defectives do not belong, so far as can be indubitably determined by present 
methods, to any specific pathognomonic clinical or physical types, so that the 
diagnosis of the vast majority of the feebleminded must depend on evi- 
dences of mental inferiority derived from the past history of the case, from 
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the educational record of school cases, from the results of standardized 
intelligence tests, and observations of reactions made at the time of the 
examination, and from the present social behavior, including especially 
evidences of lack of industrial competency.”’ 

Certain other important types which call for special study and educa. 
tional readjustments are then discussed by Dr. Wallin. 

(1) 19.6 per cent of all the examinees were subject to some kind of 
speech defect or disorder, as compared with only 2.8 per cent for the whole 
school system. Of these 95 per cent tested lower than ‘‘retarded’’ jn 
intelligence. Of these, too, he finds that only 19.7 per cent of those who 
stutter are feebleminded, while 48 per cent of those who lisp and 64.1 per 
cent of those with indistinct articulation are feebleminded. 

(2) 1.18 per cent of the clinic cases were diagnosed as psychopathic, 
36.3 per cent of whom were classified as high grade feebleminded, and the 
rest all tested from borderline to normal intelligence. Dr. Wallin objects 
to the present rather widespread practice of calling an ‘‘emotionally, 
temperamentally, or volitionally’’ unstable person a psychopath, but does 
not clearly define just what types of cases he would call psychopathic. 

(3) He classified 6.9 per cent of his cases as neurotic or unstable, 
stating that doubtless others would classify some of these cases as psycho- 
paths. 23.2 per cent of these cases were feebleminded. 

(4) The delinquent or disciplinary cases constituted 16.0 per cent. 
These children were reported as being unmanageable in school, or truant, 
or vicious, or sexually immoral, or manifesting immoral tendencies, or 
given to thieving or lying. Of these cases, 24.3 per cent were diagnosed as 
feebleminded. 

It would seem, since Dr. Wallin does not explain the background of 
this school clinic, telling the method of referring children, why they are 
referred and other details which would give a clear idea of the aim of 
the clinic, that this article is one of a series of articles along the same line, 
published by him. Yet no mention is made of this, and for a person who 
is not familiar with Dr. Wallin’s previous work, this article might prove 
vague and confusing. 

Although it is stated that social and personal history were taken into 
consideration in making diagnoses, no such data are given. The omitted 
data, presented for such a large number of cases, correlated with the 
material of the article would be of decided interest and value. 

As nearly as it is possible to estimate, the cases cited and commented on 
in this article constitute approximately 50.9 per cent of the total number. 
The other cases are apparently those which cannot be classified under the 
headings used, but show some abnormality to such a degree that it was 
felt necessary to refer them to the clinic. Since only 35.7 per cent of the 
total group were diagnosed as feebleminded, it would seem that many of 
the remaining cases, estimated as 49.1 per cent, must have included children 
with fairly good intelligence, who were not delinquent, psychopathic, 
neurotic or speech defectives. May it not be that these cases offer a wealth 
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of information regarding ‘‘problem’’ behavior among school children, 
which would be of real interest to many readers? Possibly Dr. Wallin has 
another article in preparation. C. EvizaBetH DEALey. 


Hien Scuoots AND Sex Epucation. By Benjamin C. Gruenberg, Ph.D. 
Government Printing Office, 1922. Pp. iv + 98. 

This book is, as its subtitle indicates, a ‘‘Manual of Suggestions on 
Education Related to Sex.’’ It was prepared under the direction of the 
Surgeon General in collaboration with the United States Bureau of Edu- 
eation. Its purpose is to set forth the ‘‘why’’, ‘‘when’’, and ‘‘how’’ of 
dissemination of information concerning matters of sex. 

This must be done through the school, as the home has ceased to 
furnish to children—especially in the case of city dwellers—an environment 
in which they ean learn by casual observation many facts concerning sex. 
Thus the school must assume the functions which the home has dropped. 
This matter had better be taken up during the high school period. In 
order, however, to awaken as little emotion as possible a scientific attitude 
toward the subject should be developed. This can best be done (1) by 
approaching the subject through the biology and physiology courses— 
showing the origins of life in the lower forms and later in mammals, and 
the results of venereal diseases in indirect effects on transportation, 
industrial accidents, and defective offspring; (2) by giving through the 
physical education courses advice on the substitution of other motives, 
rivalry and good sportsmanship, for that of sex, and the training of the 
loyalties of youth so that they embrace not only the community, state, and 
nation but the human race and its future generations. Home economics 
by teaching the care of the young child before and after birth and the 
real reasons for modest and careful behavior of the girl with her boy 
friends can also be made to contribute much to a right understanding of 
these matters. The social sciences and English courses are invaluable as 
means of producing and directing ideals through the inspiring examples 
found in history and literature, and illustrating the working of these 
ideals in the conduct of ourselves in our own homes, in places of public 
amusement, in matters of legislation, and in the enforcement of laws for 
the protection of the weaker classes. 

Aside from the chapters devoted to these topics the book includes a 
bibliography for teachers and parents, a physical examination record, out- 
lines of topics on personal hygiene, and a teacher course for the instrue- 
tion of high school pupils. 

The book is put out in textbook form, is concise and scientific in its 
treatment, and attacks the subject from many angles. It is categorical 
in style, and clear and correct in its English. It may disappoint those 
who expect an interesting and connected discourse, but in the reviewer’s 
opinion it does what it sets out to do—‘‘helps the earnest and capable 
teacher, who already has the will, to find a better way.’’ 

A. M. Jorpan. 





NOTES 


REPORT OF THE PSYCHOLOGICAL SECTION OF THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION Fog 
THE ADVANCEMENT OF ScrENcE, AuGust 6-13, 1924 


The Psychological section of the British Association for the Advanee. 
ment of Science met in Toronto August 6th to 13th. The topies of papers 
and discussions ranged all the way from ultra behaviorism to modern 
scholasticism with some experimental problems, racial psychology and 
intelligence tests added to the fare. It may be well to indicate very briefly 
some of the papers presented at the meetings and then say a word as to the 
general impression left in one’s mind. 

Professor Pear discussed the Privileges and Limitations of Visua] 
Imagery. It is desirable to study types of imagery in detail to ascertain 
how far our thinking and judgment may be influenced by the type of 
imagery which we employ. The verbalist was contrasted with the visu. 
alizer. There may be a visual logic as well as a verbal logic. 

Professor Bridges outlined a Reconciliation of the Current Theories of 
Emotion. The various theories are part truths where the part is taken for 
the whole. Emotion is held to a psychophysiological response with a sub- 
jective and objective aspect and not necessarily identical or concomitant 
with instinct. 

Mr. J. C. Fiiigel presented the results of some experiments dealing 
with the part which pleasantness and unpleasantness play in daily life. 
His results showed a preponderence of pleasantness and a large amount of 
mediocre pleasure as compared with intense pleasure. Persons who are 
subject to extremes are generally unhappy. 

Professor William D. Tait held that there were just two main instincts, 
one which makes for the preservation of the individual, another for the 
preservation of the species. Other instincts, called secondary, are parts of 
these. Another class called derived or acquired instincts are allied to 
habit. 

Professor Drever considered that too many theories of laughter are 
not strictly psychological and that there should be a sharp line between the 
biological and psychological theories even if they are complimentary. 
Laughter is the natural expression of joyous emotions when they have 
reached a certain intensity. Joyous emotion of sufficient degree of intensity 
makes for abundant satisfaction. 

Immediate and certain knowledge of the self was upheld in an account 
of experimental investigations by Professor F. Aveling of London Uni- 
versity. The self is an immediate object of awareness in conceptual and 
volitional processes. 

In a paper on the Value of Mnemic Psychology for the Interpretation 
of Dreams and Other Phenomena, Professor G. S. Brett of Toronto Uni- 
versity, presented an explanation of observations on dreams, reveries, 
stupors and astonishment. It is held that the stimulus is the origin of 
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reaction which is conditioned by specific organic conditions defined as 
levels of vigilance. The ideational content is a plan of action which is 
part of the total response but becomes frustrated or disintegrated. The 
effort to become aware and to act towards a plan is a nucleus abovt which 
other elements are grouped. 

A new method of stereoscopy with application to motion pictures was 
presented by Professor E. A. Bott and Mr. 8. F. N. Chant. The method 
was demonstrated by lantern slides. 

Wing Commander E. C. Clements diseussed binocular vision and correct 
ocular musele balance and its importance in everyday life. 

Dr. Morton Prince outlined clearly his views on the problem of per- 
sonality showing it to be much more complex and variable than it is some- 
times held to be by the philosophical psychologists. It consists of instine- 
tive compounds which differ in as many different individuals. It may be 
regarded as the sum of all biological and acquired dispositions, potential as 
well as actual, that is, it consists of all the instincts, emotions and habits 
by which or through which mind manifests itself. 

Professor Drever defined the terms Consciousness and Unconsciousness. 
Consciousness is not an entity, nor is it a locality, but simply a character 
belonging to certain processes or phenomena. This character may be de- 
scribed as involving on the one hand a peculiar and unique type of integra- 
tion or synthesis, and on the other what may be described as an inside 
view of the event. The criterion of consciousness is to be found here and 
not in personal awareness. The contrast between the conscious and the 
unconscious is primarily the contrast between process and inner 
determinants of process, or generally between experience and disposition. 
There are processes of the mental life which are of a different order from 
conscious processes, as, for example, the processes involved in the oper- 
ation of associative bonds, or in conflict. These ought to be designated 
‘“‘endopsychie processes,’’ in order to obviate the confusion created by 
using unconscious in the sense both of structure and of function. 

A formulation of psychological postulates was presented by Professor 
A. P. Weiss of Ohio State University. It was strictly behavioristic. 
Human behavior is assumed to be a form of motion of varying symmetries, 
ete., within electrons, proton aggregates. Human movements are the 
result of a certain evolution of electrons and protons through atoms and 
molecules into the protoplasmic type. It obviates dualism. The method of 
study of human behavior is analysis of individual responses to the various 
contents of life. 

Professor Spearman’s discussion of Shape Qualities and Relations in- 
volved a presentation and criticism of the ‘‘Gestalt’’ psychology. He 
contrasted this view with what he called the ‘‘act’’ psychology and held it 
false to assume that relations do not play a part in knowledge. Further 
we must assume certain fundamentals among which relations exist. 

Reverie in Industry was the subject of investigation undertaken by 
Dr. Elton Mayo. Mental health is partly dependent on relation between 
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reverie and concentration. Personal, domestic and social life of the ingj- 
vidual are important industrial considerations. Poor work is often due to 
improper reveries. Revery may be caused by monotonous work. Economie 
view of industry is not the only one. 

Psychology of Déja Vu was explained by Dr. J. T. MacCurdy to be 
caused by the activities of an unconscious memory of a real event, a fantasy 
or a dream which in some way resembles the coincident conscious percep- 
tion. It produces the well known experience of ‘‘ having been there before’’ 
and a feeling of familiarity. A new group of manic-depressive insanity— 
the perplexity cases—are characterized by a peculiar affect analogous to the 
feeling of Déja Vu. 

Professor C. F. Yoakum in his definition of personality decided that 
it should be defined as the various forms of behavior in process of indi- 
viduation. 

The Yerkes multiple choice apparatus and its usefulness as a measure 
of intelligence was presented by Professor J. P. Porter. Investigations 
showed a significant correlation between other tests of intelligence and the 
results of this method and he concluded that it should be a part of any 
battery of performance tests. 

Dr. A. A. Roback in an account of his experiments on graphic inter. 
ference showed how lapses in writing could be submitted to laboratory 
control. He emphasized that mechanisms as well as content were important 
factors in the causation of lapses. The Freudian explanation no longer 
holds possession of the field. 

Dr. C. Ladd Franklin, veteran and enthusiastic psychologist, presented 
further developments of her well known and important theory of vision. 

Joint sessions were held with the sections on Education, Physiology and 
Anthropology. In Education, mental tests were discussed by Professors 
Burt, Whipple and Buckingham. The consensus of opinion appeared to 
be that they were useful as supplementary methods in promotion and in 
the awarding of scholarships. 

In Physiology Professor Bott presented the results of experiments on 
codrdinate volitional action of antagonistic muscle groups and Professor 
C. 8. Myers outlined a conception of fatigue. 

The discussion with Anthropology on racial mental differences was 
carried on chiefly by Prof. William McDougall, Prof. C. 8. Myers, Dr. F. 
C. Schrubsall and Miss May Bere. It was conceded that there are racial 
differences in mentality partly revealed by certain intelligence tests. The 
differences are not likely to be so much in sensory equipment and acuity as 
in what may be called the ability to organize cultural institutions. There 
are even differences in special abilities and aptitudes. Some hold that this 
is due to a varying balance of instincts in the various races. The Nordic, 
Alpine and Mediterranean hypothesis came in for the usual amount of 
discussion without any definite conclusion. It was thought by some that 
the Alpine may be a cross between the other two races. More experimental 
and observational data are required before rigid conclusions can be drawn. 
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The conference of experimentalists was converted into a discussion of 
industrial psychology dealing mostly with methods of approach to the 
various problems in industry and business. 

The Presidential address by Professor William McDougall stressed the 
position which he has upheld elsewhere with regard to the Conception of 
Purposive Striving as a Fundamental Category in Psychology. Psychology 
must synthesize all information as to human nature and purposive striving 
is always one aspect of human nature. This striving is presented in an 
order of complexity in life. At the top, it is more developed and more 
complex. It is not a sensation, ‘‘Gestalt’’ or configuration, nor open to 
introspection but only known by observation. Mere mechanism cannot be 
considered as a final explanation in any science, least of all in psychology, 
because it leaves out purposive striving impulses. This same principle can 
be extended to the study of animal life. 

Three main trends of thought made themselves evident. First of e'l 
there is the trail of the self-psychology, in some cases, one might say, bor- 
dering on mysticism, or at least a modernized (if that word can be used) 
scholasticism. On the part of some psychologists there is a reaction in this 
direction. The curious thing about it is, that experiment is being used to 
support the reaction. How many of us are tempted to find what we are 
looking for and how many resist the temptation! 

Then there is the directly opposite tendency furnished by the behavior- 
ists who were exclusively represented by American psychologists. After an 
able paper on behaviorism there was almost a gasp of horror from several 
members of this section. 

A third group of psychologists, whom Professor McDougall would call 
the timid ones, feel that they cannot ally themselves definitely with either 
the reactionaries or the progressives. They are willing to continue taking 
evidence about human nature and construct hypotheses a posteriori rather 
than a priori. They hold that it is necessary to gather much more evidence 
both by experimental observation, and experimental introspection than is 
now available. There are thus three groups with reputable names in each. 

One was further impressed by the amount of philosophical speculation 
in which this section indulged. This can scarcely be considered as making 
for scientific clarity and progress in the present stage of psychology. No 
matter how important in general the philosophical point of view may be, 
its method is essentially different from the scientific method. A use of the 
two at the same time on the same problem can only result in confusion. 
Too much philosophical speculation and literary romancing are apt to 
accentuate a certain laziness in human nature and incline one to shirk the 
more laborious duty of investigation. 

This meeting was particularly interesting because so many American 
psychologists were present to meet their British colleagues. Nothing but 
good can result from such Anglo-Saxon discussions on matters of scientific 
interest. 
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May it be said that it was true of this meeting, as of similar meetings on 
this side—there were too many papers. Discussion was reduced to a mini- 
mum. The meeting, however, was most beneficial in making and main. 
taining the ‘‘ personal contact’’ so necessary even among academicians. 

WiuuraM D. Tarr. 


McGill University, Montreal, Canada. 
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